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Across  the  College  Green 


School  of  Journalism  Direct 


New  journalism  head  sizes  up  the  press 


In  the  film  "Absence  of  Malice,"  jour- 
nalists are  depicted  as  "sloppy  at  best  and 
perhaps  vicious  at  worst,"  says  the  Univer- 
sity's new  journalism  director,  Cortland  An- 
derson. 

"When  you  notice  the  audience  cheers 
when  the  journalist  gets  it  in  the  neck,  then 
you  begin  to  worry  about  what  caused  the 
reaction,"  says  the  former  vice  president  of 
corporate  affairs  for  The  Washington  Post 
Co. 

"I  think  [)art  of  it  is  because  some  joui- 
nalists  take  the  spotlight  and  become  celeb- 
rities themselves.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  handle 
it  very  well,  but  others  think  they're  more 
important  than  perhaps  they  really  are." 

With  firsthand  experience  ranging  from 
newspaper  pviblishing  to  corporate  public 
relations,  Anderson  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  Last  July,  he  vacated  his  eighth-floot 
executive  suite  at  the  Post's  headquarters  to 
become  the  fifth  director  of  the  University's 
School  of  Journalism., 

Anderson  says  the  American  media  gen- 
erally do  "a  pretty  good  job,"  but  .... 

"At  times,  the  media  tend  to  be  a  bit 
smug  and  self-satisfied,  and,  occasionally, 
journalists  lend  to  be  self-important  and 
arrogant.  That  can  be  a  real  problem  for 
journalism." 

He  cites  recent  public  opinion  polls  which 
indicate  journalism  is  "a  less  respected  busi- 
ness than  it  once  was."  He  also  suggests  that 
a  surprising  number  of  Americans  "wouldn't 
think  it  was  bad  at  all  if  newspapers  had  to 
be  licensed.  Now  that's  serious." 

X'oicing  strong  support  for  an  "unfet- 
tered First  Amendment,"  lie  stresses  that  the 
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The  media  tend  to  be  self-critical,  he 
continues,  noting  that  broadcasters  criticize 
newspapers  and  vice  versa.  "That's  a  great 
system  of  checks  and  balances." 

He  also  points  out  that  the  media's  tri- 
umphs and  travesties  are  constantly  in  the 
public  eye,  and  "the  public  helps  monitor  it." 

As  an  editing  instructor,  Anderson  en- 
courages his  students  to  explore  the  many 
issues  confronting  editors  and  reporters  in 
today's  newsrooms. 

While  he  believes  journalism  schools  are 
responsible  for  teaching  ethics  "to  some  de- 
gree," he  also  suggests  that  a  student's  char- 
acter has  already  been  molded  elsewhere. 

"We  can  talk  about  eth ' 
tions  law,  principles  of  fa 
make  our  students  more  sophi; 
they  have  to  know  what's  right  or  wrong. .  .  . 
That's  a  process  that  basically  forms  in  the 
home  or  with  previous  schooling." 

Anderson  says  the  students  need  to  be 
trained  so  they  can  be  competitive  in  the 
communications  market,  which  offers  "a 
proliferation  of  new  technologies." 

His  own  flexibility  in  that  market  is  ap- 
parent on  his  resume:  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times;  editor/vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Suffolk  Sun;  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  public  relations  for  New  York  Tele- 
phone; executive  vice  president  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Each 
job  had  an  appeal,  sa\s  Anderson,  and  he 
enjoyed  them  all  for  one  reason  or  anotlier. 

"I  made  mistakes  and  that's  how  you 
learn.  I  don't  think  there's  a  job  I  ever  did 
that  I  didn't  get  better  at.  .  .  ." 

One  job  he  particularly  enjoyed  was  as 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Sun.  "On  a  day-to-day 
basis,  the  newspaper  editing  was  very  grati- 
fying. You  get  a  daily  report  card  on  what 
you've  done  ....  It's  difficult  to  match  that 
in  terms  of  work  gratification." 


Dr.  James  Bruning  named 
University  provost 

Dr.  James  Bruning,  who  began  teaching 
in  the  psychology  department  in  1962,  was 
thosen  for  the  position  of  University  provost 
in  April.  He  had  served  as  acting  provost  for 
the  previous  seven  months  while  a  campus 
search  committee  reviewed  the  credentials  of 
130  candidates  for  the  number  two  admin- 
istrative post. 

Bruning,  44,  had  been  named  vice  pro- 
vost for  planning  in  1978,  and  his  active 
involvement  in  the  University's  planning 
process  and  his  participation  in  national  ses- 
sions on  planning  were  stressed  by  President 
Charles    Ping   in    announcing    the   appoint- 

The  new  provost  moved  from  teaching 
into  administration  first  as  chairman  of  his 
department  and  then  as  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

As  a  faculty  member,  Bruning  directed 
the  experimental  training  in  his  department 
and  earned  the  national  Psi  Chi  Award  for 
encouragement  of  outstanding  and  creative 
research.  He  was  named  a  visiting  scientist 
for  the  American  Psychological  Association 
three  times,  and  students  twice  voted  him  a 
University  Professor. 


President  Ping  announces 
four  "exceptional  gifts" 

Labeling  them  "the  kind  of  private  sup- 
port that  makes  a  qualitative  difference," 
President  Charles  Ping  has  announced  four 
"exceptional  gifts": 
-  A  $50,000  gift  from  former  President 
John  C.  Baker  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  will 
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courses  in  the  General  Education  Program 
that  will  examine  the  threat  and  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war. 

"World  wars  no  longer  are  a  question  of 
pacifism  or  patriotism  but  have  become  a 
question  of  survival,"  Dr.  Baker  said.  "This 
means  we  must  review  many  of  our  most 
cherished  concepts,  and  it  is  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  university  to  encourage 
this." 

-  A  $100,000  endowment  from  the  Scott 
Fetzer  Company  (which  is  headed  by  alum- 
nus Ralph  Schey)  to  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  will  support  programs  to  co- 
ordinate marketing  education  on  campus 
and  the  practice  of  marketing  and  selling  in 
the  business  world. 

The  Scott  Fetzer  Program  in  Entrepre- 
neurial Marketing  will  fund  executive-in- 
residence  visits,  student  awards,  a  graduate 
fellowship  and  an  annual  summer  faculty 
fellowship. 

-  An  $83,000  gift  from  University  trustee 
and  alumnus  Fritz  Russ  and  his  wife,  Do- 
lores, will  fund  a  second  endowment  for  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  and 
give,  according  to  Russ,  the  college's  dean 
"a  free  hand  in  accomplishing  his  mission  of 
providing  quality  engineering  education." 

An  earlier  Russ  endowment  supports 
eight  to  10  scholarships  annually.  Russ,  a 
member  of  the  college's  board  of  visitors,  is 
founder  and  president  of  Systems  Research 
Laboratories. 

-  An  anonymous  $100,000  gift  to  the  Ohio 
University  libraries  will  be  matched  by  $50,- 
000  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  challenge  grant.  With  the  latest 
gift,  all  but  $25,000  of  the  total  $450,000 
challenge  has  been  raised. 
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Commission  studies 
college  preparation 

How  can  Ohio's  high  schools  do  a  better 
job  of  preparing  students  for  college?  That's 
the  question  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents  set  out  to  answer. 

In  its  report,  the  coinmission  asked  that 
students  admitted  unconditionally  to  the 
state's  campuses  be  required  to  have  com- 
pleted 4  units  of  English  and  3  of  matlie- 
matics  (including  one  in  the  senior  year). 
It  also  suggested  that  3  units  of  science,  3  of 
foreign  language  and  3  of  social  studies  be 
part  of  the  college  prep  curriculum. 

On  campus,  Dr.  Charles  Clift  heads  a 
Faculty  Senate  Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee which  has  been  studying  the  report.  He 
notes  that  only  about  8  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity's 1981  freshman  class  would  have 
met  all  the  requirements.  "That  at  first 
seems  a  fairly  dire  state  of  affairs."  he  com- 
ments, "but  it's  the  foreign  language  requiie- 
ment  that's  the  problem." 

He  adds  that  through  the  Tier  I  writing 
and  quantitative  skills  requirements  adopted 
as  part  of  the  University's  General  Educa- 
tion Plan,  "we're  alreatiy  doing  what  the 
commission  seeks  to  do.  In  a  way,  we're 
ahead,  since  we  measure  achievement  and 
skills,  not  time  in  the  classroom,  rank  or 
grades. 

"The  message  is  going  back  to  high 
schools  that  students  coming  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity- need  to  be  better  prepared  in  English 
and  mathematics,"  he  says,  noting  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Mathematics  101 
remedial  sections  is  going  down. 

He  emphasizes  that  the  commission's  re- 
port would  have  no  bearing  on  the  state's 
open  admissions  policy  for  Ohio's  public 
campuses.  What  would  change  is  that  some 
students  would  be  admitted  with  uncondi- 
tional and  some  with  conditional  status. 

"The  University  will  endorse  the  report." 
Clift  says.  "We  aie  obviously  in  favor  of 
students  who  are  better  prepared  and  not  in 
need  of  remedial  courses,  but  we're  not  yet 
through  with  the  task  of  defining  what 
unconditional  and  conditional  admission 
mean  and  of  developing  a  system  for  moving 
a  student  off  conditional  status." 


New  book  keeps  author 
Daniel  Keyes  in  spotlight 

Ever  since  his  latest  book,  The  Minds  of 
Billy  Milligari,  was  brought  out  by  Random 
House  last  November,  Daniel  Keyes  has 
been  one  of  the  University's  busiest  faculty 
members  and  without  a  doubt  the  one  most 
visible  on  the  national  scene. 

Keyes'  biography  of  a  young  Ohio  man 
who  became  the  first  person  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  for  major  crimes  be- 
cause of  his  multiple  personalities,  was  ex- 
cerpted by  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
published  in  newspapers  across  the  United 
States.  An  excerpt  also  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Penthouse. 

Keyes  himself  has  crossed  the  country  on 
a  national  book  tour  promoting  The  Minds 
of  Billy  Milligan,  giving  more  than  50  radio 
and  35  television  interviews,  including  ap- 
pearances on  "The  Today  Show"  and  "All 
Things  Considered." 

The  book's  success  has  led  Keyes  to  re- 
quest leave  fall  quarter  to  allow  time  for 
further  promotional  tours,  and  he  has  had 
to  hire  an  agency  to  handle  his  lecture 
schedule. 

A  member  of  the  English  Department's 
creative  writing  faculty  since  1966,  Keyes 
had  been  best  known  for  his  novel  Flowers 
for  Algernon,  which  was  made  into  the 
movie  "Charly." 


College  of  Communication 

sets  new 

admission  standards 

With  enrollment  doubling  in  the  past  10 
\'ears  to  2.200  and  class  close-outs  increasing, 
the  College  of  Communication,  headed  b)' 
Dean  Paul  Nelson,  has  mo\ed  to  draw  up 
selective  admissions  standards  effective  fall 
1982. 

In  doing  so,  the  college  joins  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  and  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Technology,  which 
adopted  similar  standards  last  year. 

Direct  admission  into  the  College  of 
Commimication  will  be  gi\en  students  rank- 
ing in  the  top  half  of  their  high  school  grad- 
uating classes  or  achieving  a  1,000  total  SAT 
score  or  a  21  composite  ACT  score. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  these  criteria 
can  supplement  their  applications  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  descriptions  of  high 
school  or  professional  activities  and  visits 
with  college  staff,  with  the  college  making 
the  final  decision  based  on  all  considerations. 

Freshmen  who  don't  meet  the  require- 
ments for  direct  admission  can  work  toward 
them  through  a  University  College  program 
administered  jointly  by  University  College 
and  the  College  of  Communication. 


Investment  pays  off 
for  Arts  and  Sciences 
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"Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it 
shall  be  returned  to  you  tenfold"?  Well. 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  William  Dorrill 
could  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  advice  after 
seeing  the  benefits  arising  from  $24,900  in 
1804  Fimd  money  spent  for  a  Faculty  De- 
velopment Program  in  his  college. 

A  few  examples  will  prove  the  point.  In 
psychology.  Dr.  Donald  Gordon  received 
$800  to  attend  the  1981  Banff  International 
Confeience  on  Behavior  Sciences.  Skills 
learned  there  helped  him  shift  his  focus  to 
adolescent  psychology  and  proved  useful  iti 
several  of  his  courses.  He's  since  recei\ed  a 
grant  for  a  family  therapy  program,  pros- 
pects for  a  $200,000  grant  are  "looking 
good."  and  fall  quarter  he  will  offer  a  new 
seminar  on  the  development  and  prevention 
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In  chemistr)-,  Dr.  David  Hendricker  and 
Dr.  Jared  Butcher  received  $900  to  attend 
an  NMR  training  course  in  New  Jeisey.  Last 
year,  with  a  major  assist  from  .Sohio.  the 
department  purchased  an  NMR.  a  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  instrument  that  mea- 
sures special  properties  of  molecules. 

"It's  a  very  basic  and  important  instru- 
ment run  by  computer,"  Hendricker  says. 
"So  there  we  were  with  this  fantastic,  magi- 
cal thing  we  didn't  know  how  to  nui.  .^l 
NMR.  we  not  only  learned  how  to  use  it 
but  how  to  fix  minor  things  that  go  wrong 
and  how  to  minimize  the  chances  of  any- 
thing going  wrong.  Since  service  costs  are 
$200-a-day,  those  are  very  useful  skills." 

In  histor)',  Dr.  Susan  Ramirez-Horton 
got  $1,300  to  study  at  Cornell  Universit>', 
where  she  worked  widi  Dr.  John  V.  Murra. 
a  prominent  ethnologist  who  was  in  his  last 
year  of  teaching.  She  also  had  access  to  tlie 
particularly  rich  Andean  source  materials  in 
the  Cornell  Library. 

The  experience  gained  will  be  put  to  use 
in  a  course  she's  developing  on  the  people  of 
the  Andes  and  in  her  second  book,  which 
will  focus  on  the  ethnohistory  of  early 
colonial  Peru. 

By  the  end  of  winter  quarter,  22  faculty 
projects  had  been  funded  throughout  the 
college,  and  the  inxestment  was  paymg  off 
in  new  or  refurbished  teaching  skills,  new 
courses,  new  research  capabilities  and  new 
grant-getting  potential.  The  college  is  now 
working  to  build  $10,000-$12,000  into  its 
regular  continuing  budget  each  year  to  sup- 
port the  Faculty-Development  Program. 


Lisa  Casey  joins 

Alumni  Office 

as  assistant  director 

Lisa  M.  Casey,  a  1980  Ohio  University 
communication  graduate,  has  been  named 
the  new  assistant  director  of  alumni  relations 
by  Director  Barry  Adams.  Casey  replaces 
Cathy  Barrett,  who  left  Athens  in  Januaiy 
to  begin  work  on  hev  PhD  at  the  Universit> 
of  Capetown. 

In  April,  Casey  completed  work  on  a 
master  of  communication  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  She  comes  to  her 
new  alutnni  assignment  familiar  %vitli  the 
operation  and  programming  managed  by  the 
office  since  she  was  president  of  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  during  her  senior  year  at 
Ohio  University.  She  initially  was  attracted 
to  the  campus  because  of  her  involvement  in 
forensics. 

While  a  student  at  Ohio  University 
Casey  served  as  an  assistant  resident  director 
and  a  student  activities  intern.  She  was  a 
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iiity  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  during  summer  va- 
cations from  1977-1980. 

Active  on  campus,  Casey  was  on  the 
University  Professor  Selection  Committee, 
the  Student  Senate  and  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Commission.  She  was  the  organizer  of 
the  luter-Club  Council.  In  1980  Casey  was 
named  one  of  the  Outstanding  Senior  Lead- 
ers and  the  School  of  Interpersonal  Commu- 
nication's Outstanding  Graduate. 

While  earning  her  advanced  degree  at 
the  Universit)-  of  Pittsburgh,  Casey  taught 
public  speaking  at  both  Pitt  and  Carlow 
College.  She  was  an  Outstanding  Teacher 
nominee  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1981. 

In  her  new  capacity  as  assistant  director 
of  alumni  relations  Casey  will  be  responsible 
for  the  alumni  reunion  programs,  chapter 
activities  and  the  alumni  admissions  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  she  will  coordinate  pre- 
game  alumni  activities  and  the  Junior 
Alumni  College  schedule. 

Casey  began  her  new  assignment  April  15. 
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Across  the  College  Green  continued 


Dan  Dry,  named  1982's  national  Newspaper  Photographer 
of  the  Year,  is  shown  with  selections  from  his  winning 
portfolio,  including  photographs  of  the  Reagan  inaugural 
and  the  return  of  the  American  hostages  from  Iran.  Chief 
photographer  for  The  Athens  Messenger  when  he  was  an 
Ohio  University  student.  Dry,  28,  has  been  a  staff  photog- 
rapher with  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 


since  1976.  He  has  twice  been  named  Photographer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Atlanta  seminar  on  photojournalism  and,  as  an 
undergraduate,  won  the  top  college  photo- journalism 
award,  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  championship.  The 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  competition  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  Nikon,  Inc. 


University  center  links 
eight  SEC  campuses 

The  Center  for  Higher  Education,  housed 
in  the  College  of  Education,  has  begun  its 
work  of  linking  the  University  with  se\en 
Southeast  Ohio  technical  and  community 
colleges. 

"The  center  provides  a  structured  com- 
nuiiiicaiion  channel  between  the  legion's 
(omprehensive  university  and  its  two-year 
and  smaller  four-year  campuses."  says  Dr. 
Milton  Ploghofi.  its  director. 

The  center's  organization  includes  a  se- 
ries of  j)aiiels  representing  the  technologies 
the  member  schools  are  involved  in.  e.g.. 
allied  health,  business,  engineering  and  nat- 
ural lesource^.  \^■i^h  members  from  Uni\er- 
sity  departments  and  the  faculties  of  other 
center  schools. 

This  month,  the  allied  health  technolo- 
gies panel  -woiking  with  the  College  of 
Health   and    Human   Services-    "        "    ' 
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systems  management, 
covering  the  use  of  microproccs 
port  instructional  programs. 
The  idea  of  a  major  institutic 
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reports  cont; 
campuses  in  Central  ai 
chia:  "I've  found  that 
times  there  is  a  great 
share  resources,"' 

Center  members 
County,  Hocking.  Jefferson.  Mi 
Washington  technical  colleges. 
College  and  Shawnee  State 
CloUege. 


Hockey  Club  triumphs 

The  last  weekend  in  February,  the  Ohio 
University  Hockey  Club,  coached  by  Mike 
L'Heurcux,  polished  off  Denison  University 
5-2  and  7-2  to  gain  its  first  regular- season 
Midwest  College  Hockey  League  (MCHL) 
championship. 

The  next  weekend  the  team,  which  fin- 
ished the  season  15-6-1,  went  to  the  MCHL 
tournament  in  Toledo  and  came  home  with 
the  crown.  The  Bobcats  first  defeated  Toledo 
9-4  and  then  triumphed  over  Denison  5-4 
\vhen  freshman  Mike  Pokomey  scored  at 
7:01  of  a  sudden  death  overtime.  The  tour- 
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The  team  is  losing  six  of  its  top  eight  "^ 
scorers  to  graduation,  but  Tim  Warslnskey, 
the  Po^t  sportswriter  who  covers  hockey,  re- 
ports that  the  Bobcats  have  a  "talented  youth  ^ 
corps  waiting  in  the  wings"  with  players  such 
as  fourth-leading  scorer  Pokomey  and  two 
outstanding  goalkeepers,  junior  Gaiy  Kele- 
man  and  fresiiman  Doug  Kinkoph.  '^ 


OU  Press  sales 
soar  with  Swallow 

In  just  18  years,  book  listings  from  the 
Ohio  University  Press  have  burgeoned  from 
a  mere  handful  of  scholarly  titles  to  650 
works  representing  a  wider  publishing  base 
that  should  help  it  maintain  its  economic 
vitality. 

Since  1979,  when  the  press  entered  a 
master  licensing  agreement  with  the  Swal- 
low Press  of  Chicago,  revenue  from  book 
sales  has  tripled. 

In  Januar)-,  another  twist  was  added  to 
the  venture  when  Harper  &  Row  took  over 
all  the  warehousing  and  filling  of  orders  for 
the  550,000  books  presently  in  storage. 

"A  university  not  only  has  the  obligation 
to  help  generate  knowledge,  but  also  to  dis- 
seminate it  to  the  wider  intellectual  commu-  ' 
nity.  Ill  this  role,  the  Ohio  University  Press 
has  succeeded  in  significant  ways,'"  says  As- 
sociate Provost  David  Stewart,  whose  ad- 
ministrati\e  duties  include  oversight  of  the 
press. 

The  expanding  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  press  is  evident  in  the  many  book 
reviews  appearing  in  such  publications  as 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  San  Francisco  Review  of  Books 
and  ?  variety  of  .scholarly  journals. 

The  Ohio  University  Press  is  an  ancil- 
lary unit  to  the  University.  While  the  Uni- 
versity contributes  a  modest  sum  toward  the 
cost  nf  maintaining  a  small  editorial  staff, 
the  University  press  functions  as  a  self- 
supporting  enterprise  through  its  book  sales. 

Before  the  exclusive  licensing  agreement 
with  Swallow,  annual  sales  for  the  Univer- 
sity press  stood  at  $210,000.  according  to  its 
director,  Patricia  Elisar.  For  1981-82,  she 
projects  sales  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$700,000. 

In  the  1979  agreement,  the  Swallow  im- 
print was  added  to  the  University  press  line, 
making  the  commercial  publishing  house  a 
large  subdivision  of  the  University  press. 
Elisar  explains. 

Swallow  Press  brought  books  on  Ameri- 
cana as  well  as  poetry,  high-quality  fiction 
and  literary  criticism  to  the  University's 
highly  scholarly  list.  They  also  brought  in 
such  popular  authors  as  Frank  Waters,  Anais 
Nin  and  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  author  of  Zorbn 
the  Greek. 

"Now  we  have  a  trade  involvement  which 
supports  the  scholarly  side  of  the  press." 
Elisar  says.  She  notes  that  the  longer  list  of 
titles  automatically  draws  more  authors  to 
the  press— "we  get  many  more  manuscripts 
than  we  used  to." 

In  the  future,  the  University  press  plans 
lo  exjjand  its  line  of  fiction  and  to  develop  a 
series,  from  old  and  new  titles,  on  Ohio's 
history.  They  could  become  the  definitive 
books  on  Ohio  and  continue  to  sell  for  vear*. 
lo  come,  says  Elisar. 

Regional  books  already  do  well  in  the 
Southwest,  and  Western  Americana  has  been 
and  lemains  popular,  she  notes.  Readers 
show  an  unflagging  interest  in  American 
Indians,  the  Spanish  influence,  ghost  towns 
and  the  development  of  the  WVst. 

While  the  University  press  is  publishing 
a  number  of  books  about  the  West  under  the 
Swallow  imprint  this  year,  its  56  new  titles 
actually  cover  a  range  of  subjects.  Book 
topics  deal  with  everything  from  healing  a 
troubled  father-daughter  relationship  to 
Alexander  the  Great. 


Spring  1982 


Harley  Baker 
Class  of  1982 

In  a  few  weeks,  Harley  Baker  of  Rock- 
bridge, Ohio,  will  become  Harley  Baker, 
Class  of  1982.  Harley's  a  little  older  than  the 
rest  of  his  classmates — he'll  be  75  come  De- 
cember. He  started  college  a  little  earlier 
too — 1927  to  be  exact.  But  six  weeks  and 
nine  credit  hours  shy  of  graduation  in  1930, 
Harley  left  Ohio  Universitj-.  Now,  55  years 
later,  he's  about  to  finish  what  he'd  begun. 

Sitting  in  an  armchair  in  his  pine-paneled 
cottage  home,  Harley  conjures  up  a  vision 
of  an  Athens  long  past.  Back  in  the  20s,  he'll 
say.  there  wasn't  as  much  "hustle  'n*  bustle" 
as  there  is  now.  Grass  sprung  up  between 
the  bricks  of  Court  Street  every  summer, 
and  a  person  could  walk  into  any  restaurant 
and  get  "a  good  meal  for  30  cents." 

Prohibition  was  on,  and  The  Bettie  Shop, 
a  candy  kitchen  serving  cokes  and  pastries, 
was  the  students'  local  hotspot.  It  was  a  time 
of  parlor  dues  and  friendly  games  of  pool  at 
the  Men's  Union.  The  men  wore  ties  to 
class,  and  everyone  was  supposed  to  keep 
his  or  her  shoes  shined.  It  wasn't  a  school 
rule,  says  Harley.  just  a  social  given. 

Students  were  grilled  and  drilled  by  such 
classroom  notables  as  "ole  Doc  Mercer"  and 
"Daddy  Dunlap."  While  the  infonnality  was 
permitted  by  some,  there  were  others  around 
who  were  "real  persnicket)''  about  it.  he  says. 
He  had  enrolled  at  the  University  in- 
tending to  major  in  botany  and  biology  so 
he  could  become  a  forest  ranger.  But  his 
parents  wanted  him  to  teach.  They  both  had 
attended  the  University,  with  Harley's  father 
graduating  in  1906. 

"They  were  furnishing  the  money,  so  I 
stayed  in  education,"  says  Harley.  His  ad- 
visor, Aldi  Matheny,  was  all  for  it  too. 

"I  can  still  hear  him  say  that  if  I  became 
a  forest  ranger,  I'd  end  up  spending  the  rest 
of  my  life  up  in  some  lire  tower  out  in 
Idaho,"  says  Harley  with  a  laugh.  "He 
might  have  been  right.  I  don't  know.  .  .  ." 

So  Harley  signed  up  for  civic  biology, 
the  equivalent  of  ecology  today,  and  studied 
to  be  a  science  teacher.  By  the  time  gradua- 
tion neared,  he  had  a  job  lined  up  to  teach 
high  school  science.  He  also  was  going  to  be 
the  school's  basketball  coach,  a  fretful 
thought  to  him.  "I'd  never  played  a  game  of 
basketball  in  my  life,  so  you  know  what  kind 
of  coach  I'd  have  been." 

But  some  fraternity  high  jinks  just  weeks 
before  graduation  were  to  change  the  course 
of  Harley's  future. 

Since  his  fraternity  brothers  had  always 
been  allowed  to  borrou  his  old  Ford,  Harley 
asked  them  to  pitch  in  when  the  time  came 
to  replace  the  tires.  Harle>  bought  two 
second-hand  ones  himself  and  put  them  on 
his  car.  Some  others  in  the  fiat  decided  to 
pinch  two  more  from  another  car  in  town, 
and  presto,  there  was  the  set.  Of  course, 
there  also  was  the  "day  cop"  Cotton  Fin- 
sterwald. 

The  matter  of  Harley  having  knowingly 
received  stolen  goods  was  placed  under  in- 
vestigation. The  question  of  how  he  had 
received  them  never  arose,  "and  I  never 
said,"  he  says  quiedy. 

Harley  figures  he  might  have  gotten  off 
with  a  reprimand  if  the  radio  incident 
hadn't  popped  up  right  afterward.  One  of 
the  fraternity  brothers  played  his  radio 
loudly  and  constantly  to  the  others'  dismay. 
So  a  group  got  together  and  decided  it  had 
to  go.  Harley  snitched  it.  with  every  inten- 
tion of  handing  it  back  over  to  him  alter 
school  was  out.  But  the  guy  discovered  who 
took  it,  reported  it  to  Cotton,  and  Harley 
was  out  before  school  was. 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you.  I  think  I  de- 
sewed  to  be  kicked  out,"  he  says.  "It  wasn't 
the  right  thing.  ..." 

Still  it  was  a  terrible  letdown.  "Some- 
thing like  that  just  turns  your  whole  life 
around,"  he  says.  "The  wound  heals  but  it 


Harley  Baker  '82  hikes  through  a  wooded 


still  leaves  a  scar.  And  not  a  week  goes  by 
but  what  I  don't  think  about  it." 

He  chuckles  though  when  he  recalls  the 
curious  feeling  of  relief  that  also  accompa- 
nied his  departure.  "It  let  me  out  of  that 
coaching  job.  .  .  ." 

Soon  after  he  left  Athens,  he  began  work- 
ing in  a  Ford  plant  in  Columbus.  Eventually, 
he  started  his  own  suburban  motor  freight 
route  and  hauled  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
for  37  years  before  retiring  in  1970.  The 
only  interruption  was  a  two-year  stint  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II;  Ruth,  his  wife, 
went  ahead  and  ran  the  business. 

By  1973,  the  couple  had  settled  into  their 
second  home,  built  "from  scratch"  just  as 
the  first  had  been.  No  contractors.  No  blue- 
prints, '^'ou  just  take  a  ruler  and  plot  out 
your  rooms,"  Harley  says  matter-of-factly. 
Before  taking  a  visitor  on  a  tour  of  the  160 
acres  that  go  witli  the  place,  he  points  to  a 
white  barn  a  few  yards  from  the  house.  Buy- 
ing it  from  a  neighbor,  Harley  had  hauled 
it  away  from  the  lot  next  door  board  by 
board  across  his  shoulder  and  reconstructed 
it. 

Nearby  are  the  60  apple  trees  and  the 
five  pear  trees  he's  planted.  Old  and  rare 
varieties  like  Summer  Rambo,  Northern  Spy. 
Black  Sheep  Nose  and  Seek  No  Further.  "I 
like  apples,  like  cider,  and  I  just  like  to 
tinker  with  trees." 

So  far  he's  tinkered  with  8,000  of  them, 
hand  planting  them  across  his  land  to  estab- 
lish a  tree  farm.  With  the  sure  step  of  a 
mountain  goat,  Harley  gives  a  royal  tour, 
leaping  over  muddy  ditches,  climbing  over 
barbed  wire  fences,  hiking  over  rugged  ter- 
rain. His  artificial  hip  does  not  betray  him. 

As  he  points  out  the  black  walnuts,  the 
white  pines,  the  poplars  and  the  sweet  gums, 
he  proudly  reports  a  95  percent  survival 
rate,  rather  than  the  50  percent  the  forestry 
service  projects.  He  puts  "a  little  extra  effort 
into  it"  and  still  can  plant  as  many  as  125 
in  a  day. 

"I'd  like  to  think  I've  made  the  world- 
the    ground    I    tramp   on    anyway- 


his  160-acre  fa: 


the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Audubon  Society 
for  years,  have  one  of  the  most  frequented 
feeders  in  the  area.  Ruth  has  bought  400 
pounds  of  sunflower  seeds  and  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  thistle  just  in  the  past 
winter.  "I  save  all  the  bills,"  she  says.  "Some- 
times I  even  get  the  courage  to  add  them 
up." 

The  Bakers  pureue  their  interests  in 
astronomy  through  their  membership  in  the 
Columbus  Astronomical  Society.  They  also 
belong  to  the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  where 
Harley  satisfies  a  lifelong  fascination  with 
archeology.  Three  of  his  summers  have  been 
spent  working  on  an  Adeiia  Mound,  another 
.It  a  Late  Woodland  site. 

But  it  was  not  until  last  fall,  after  hear- 
ing a  radio  commercial  about  the  Univer- 
sity's E.\periential  Learning  Program,  that 
Harley  began  wondering  if  he  could  get 
some  college  credit  for  his  activities.  He 
called  the  University  to  find  out. 

At  first,  Harley  said  nothing  about  his 
previous  work  at  Ohio  University.  But  when 
Program  Coordinator  Sue  Boyd  began  ask- 
ing him  questions,  the  stoiy  finally  surfaced. 
Soon  everyone  was  digging  for  Harley 
Baker's  records. 

Looking  his  transcripts  over,  officials  de- 
termined that  Harley  could  graduate  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education  this 
June  if  he  wanted  to  try  it. 

He  did,  and  an  independent  study  pro- 
gram, with  sLx  hours  in  interpersonal  com- 
munication, six  hours  in  botany  and  four 
hours  in  portfolio  development,  was  soon 
underway. 

As  graduation  approaches,  his  concerns 
reflect  diose  of  many  a  senior.  "What  if  they 
decide  I  don't  have  enough  credits  to  gradu- 
ate'" he  suddenly  worries.  In  the  next 
breath,  he's  looking  forward  to  postgraduate 
work  in  archeology  and  geology. 

He'll  do  it,  he  says,  if  his  health  holds 
out,  he  has  the  money,  and  the  creek  don't 
rise'.  il 


little 


better  place  than  when  I  got  it." 

Walking  back  to  the  house,  he  spots  two 
nuthatches.  "Are  you  a  birder?"  he  will  ask 
a  visitor.  The  Bakers,  who  have  belonged  to 
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Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Festival  Introduces  Best  of  Independents 

Athens  Today,  Cannes  Tomorrow 


During  the  first  week  in  May,  admis- 
sions to  the  1982  Athens  International  Film 
and  Video  Festival  topped  15,000.  Screen 
buffs  from  throughout  the  Midwest  con- 
verged to  view  some  of  the  year's  best  foreign 
films,  competitive  screenings  and  "The  Best 
of  Festival"  program  of  28  winning  entries. 

For  Ohio  University  students  and  Athen- 
ians, it  was  their  annual  immersion  into  the 
visual  arts  —  an  opportunity  to  see  what's 
going  on  that's  fresh,  and  what  will  likely 
be  on  HBO  as  the  "liltle  in-between,  inde- 
pendent films"  two  years  from  now. 

Launched  by  the  film  department  nine 
years  ago,  the  festival  was  originally  a  vehicle 
to  bring  in  the  international  and  art  films 
normally  seen  only  in  large  cities  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  student  \vork. 

*'In  our  isolated  corner  of  Ohio,  the 
cultural  activities  are  based  mostly  on  what 
the  University  offers,"  says  Henry  Lin,  who, 
as  dean  of  fine  arts,  lent  strong  support  to 
the  festival  idea. 

*'Since  film  and  video  are  comparatively 
new  art  forms,  we  wanted  to  build  under- 
standing of  what  film  is  all  about,  not  what 
it  often  is,  but  what  it  can  be,"  the  dean  says. 

Today,  less  than  a  decade  after  its  found- 
ing, the  Athens  festi\al  lias  achieved  a  na- 
tional stature  and  an  international  following. 
It  generates  four-fifths  of  its  modest  $50,000 


budget  from  screening  fees  for  entries  and 
ticket  sales,  but  it  shares  with  other  film 
projects  grants  from  the  Ohio  Arts  Council, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
The  College  of  Fine  .Arts  contributes  by 
funding  the  visit  of  the  top  visiting  artist, 
who  also  speaks  to  film  and  video  classes. 

"When  articles  are  summing  up  festivals, 
we're  always  in  the  mix,  in  the  top  four  to 
five  in  the  country,"  says  David  Prince,  a 
film  faculty  member  for  12  years  who  has 
helped  guide  the  growth  of  the  festival. 

"There  are  bigger  festivals  with  budgets 
10  times  that  of  ours,  but  they  are  mainly 
the  arm  of  the  West  Coast  or  the  major 
commercial  films  like  those  made  for  IBM," 
Prince  says. 

Ohio  University's  niche  is  in  acknowledg- 
ing and  supporting  the  independent  film- 
maker, Prince  explains.  "Most  of  our  entries 
are  from  people  not  yet  making  a  living  at 
filmmaking,  which  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
the  work  isn't  commercial.  But  a  lot  of 
the  ideas  they're  working  with  are  simply 
not  commercial  ideas,  in  the  same  way  that 
paintings   aren't." 

The  opportunity  to  show  and  compete 
before  16  national  judges  brought  in  600 
entries  this  year  for  screenings  that  pared  the 
submissions  to  300.   A  growing  number  of 


Alternatives  1982 

Photography  with  a  Difference 


The  photographs  are  far  from  the  fa- 
miliar, neither  illustrative  nor  journalistic, 
and  they  are  earning  the  University's  40- 
year-old  photography  department  new 
notices  in   the  art  world. 

They  make  up  Alternatives  1982,  a  trav- 
eling exhibition  of  100  photographs  that 
opened  in  Seigfred  Gallery  in  February  and 
is  now  making  a  circuit  of  nine  university 
galleries  from  Michigan  State  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Alternatives  1983  is  already  booked 
for  1 1  schools  and  is  moving  west  to  Okla- 
homa and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  annua!  exhibition  was  initiated  in 
1980,  the  first  to  be  de\'oled  to  the  growing 
alternative  tradition.  Art  photographers  ex- 
ploring this  approach  depend  not  only  on 
the  lens  image  but  use  photographic  ma- 
terials as  tools  to  build  the  final  image.  The 
show  print  may  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 


with  the  reality  of  what  was  first  seen 
through  the  viewfinder. 

Such  manipulations  can  involve  hand 
alterations  that  change  images  or  add  color 
or  texture.  More  often,  the  alternatives  are 
in  different,  and  frequently  older,  processes 
of  printing  —  daguerreotype,  platinum,  pala- 
dium.  gravure. 

"By  defining  itself  as  alternative,  the  gum 
print,  the  cyanotype  and  other  print  manip- 
ulations become  a  legitimate  part  of  pho- 
tography, and  they  expand  the  possibilities  of 
what  it  can  be,"  says  faculty  member  Carson 
Graves. 

The  term  alternative  also  applies  to  the 
concepts,  composition  and  content  found  in 
the  School  of  Art-sponsored  exhibition.  Such 
options  drew  600  entries  to  this  year's  com- 
petition and  prompted  juror  Duane  Michals' 
evaluation  that  the  variety  completely  dis- 
proved "the  notion  that  innovation  can  only 
be  found  in  New  York  City." 


entries  each  year  defies  the  economic  slump, 
which  might  be  expected  to  hit  the  relatively 
expensive  art  of  film  or  videotape. 

"Perhaps  now  that  small  films  are  making 
it  commercially,  it's  more  exciting  for  the 
independent,"  Prince  suggests.  "Having  40 
cable  channels  has  created  a  new  market 
and  a  chance  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door." 

Because  the  festival  is  known  for  carry- 
ing the  flag  for  the  independent  film  pro- 
ducers, it  seems  natural  that  related  activi- 
ties for  these  film  and  videomakers  would 
be  developed  at  Ohio  University.  Three 
years  ago  Dean  Lin  and  the  film  department 
cooperated  in  grant  applications  to  OAC 
and  NEA  that  brought  in  the  necessary  funds 
to  launch  the  Appalachian  Media  Comple-  ■  f- 
tion  Center  in  Lindley  Hall. 

"One  of  the  more  agonizing  things  we've 
seen  at  the  festival  has  been  that  some  of 
the  good  ideas  didn't  achieve  their  goals  ' 
because  the  technology'  wasn't  there,"  Prince 
says.  "We  wanted  to  set  up  a  support  system 
that  would  provide  the  independents  with  w 
the  best  technology  available." 

Today  the  Appalachian  center  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  film  department  and  offers  ^ 

film  completion  services  at  rates  far  lower 
than  those  of  commercial  labs.  Independents 
from  a  five-state  region  can  now  do  their 
own  production  work  and  achieve  the  artistic 
and  commercial  standards  of  professionally 
produced  films  and  tapes. 

The  LTniversity  also  houses  a  film  lab  ^ 
that  serves  the  film  completion  center,  stu- 
dents in  the  film  department  and  the  athletic 
department,  among  others.  Morning-after 
football  films  and  work  for  five  other  mid-  * 
western  schools  —  from  Denison  University- 
to  Southern  Illinois  —  make  the  lab  finan- 
cially independent.  ^ 

Because  it  is  not  profit-oriented,  the  lab 
can  provide  the  custom  services  needed  by 
the    indepjendent.    Filmmakers    can    explore         j 
the  outer  edges  of  what  the  technologies  or         * 
film  stocks  can  do  and  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford. 

The  yeasty  enthusiasm  that  created  these         ' 
activities  was  bound  to  produce  others,  in- 
cluding   a   Film    Society    series    that    shows 
classic  films  three  nights  a  week  in  Seigfred        ^ 
Auditorium. 

Most  widely  known  is  the  scholarly  film 
quarterly.  Wide  Angle,  now  six  years  old. 
Like  the  festival,  it  has  achieved  an  inter- 
national  reputation.  "When  the  top  half- 
dozen  film  scholarship  magazines  in  the 
world  are  mentioned,  Wide  Angle  is  among  * 
them,"  says  the  editor,  Peter  Lehman,  who 
also  co-chairs  the  film  department. 

"We've  found  a  good  place  for  ourselves        _^ 
in  between  some  other   magazines  and  we 
have   a  very    healthy   academic    reputation. 
It's  one  of  the  major  places  to  be  published." 

The  reputations  of  Wide  Angle  and  the  ' 

festival  led  to  yet  another  program,  the 
Ohio  University  Film  Conference,  now  in  its 
fourth  year.  "It's  an  academic  conference,  ' 
heavy  duty,  something  for  the  University  to 
be  proud  of,"  Prince  says.  The  conference 
draws  from  California  to  New  York  and  the 
best  of  the  papers  often  get  published  in 
Wide  Angle. 

The  explosion  of  film  activity  at  the 
University  has  required  a  dedicated  corps  of  — 
organizers  and  supporters,  and  none  has  been 
more  important  to  the  effort  than  Giulio 
ScaHnger.  A  British  talent  that  came  to  the 
film  program  as  a  graduate  student,  he  stayed 
in  a  managerial  role  for  the  Center  for  Film 
and  Video  and  for  Wide  Angle. 

Scalinger  masterminds  the  annual  festival 
from  early  contacts  with  filmmakers  to  the 
complicated  festival  schedule  that  often  has 
concurrent  showings  going  in  three  locations. 

To  run  these  extensive  activities,  he  relies 
on  a  volunteer  student  staff,  most  of  whom 
come  from  outside  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  show  of  support  is  explained  by 
Dean  Lin :  "They  prefer  what  we  offer  to 
the  daily  fare  they're  exposed  to."  (^ 
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On  Tour  with  Stage  III  — 


If  This  Is  Monday,  This  Must  Be  Dayton. 


Lancaster,  Dayton,  Findlay,  Urbana,  Chil- 
licothe.  South  Euclid,  Gallipolis,  Athens, 
Columbus  and  Marietta  are  the  cities  on 
Stage  Ill's  seven-week  spring  tour. 

"Stage  III  is  an  experience  in  stamina, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  war  stories,"  says 
Gretchen  Stephens  Abbott  74,  the  tour's 
coordinator.  The  company  of  eight  third- 
year  candidates  in  the  School  of  Theater's 
Graduate  Professional  Training  Programs 
packs  the  specially  fitted  camper,  travels, 
sets  up,  gives  workshops,  performs,  breaks 
down,  packs  and  moves  on  in  a  routine  that 
soon  loses  whatever  Initial  glamor  it 
possessed. 

In  spite  of  the  grueling  round,  the  four- 
year-old  program  has  few  real  horror  stories. 
Last  year,  a  Stage  III  company  showed  up  at 
a  high  school  that  hadn't  been  notified  of  its 
coming,  and  —  later  that  season  —  an  ac- 
tress fell  and  couldn't  continue.  But  that 
only  gave  the  director  the  chance  to  prove  the 
show  must  go  on  by  stepping  into  the  role. 

"Probably  the  worst  that  happens  is 
someone  overdosing  on  McDonald's  or  Bur- 
ger Chef,"  .\bbott  comments. 

Winter  quarter,  the  company  took  its  pro- 
duction of  Tennessee  Williams'  "The  Glass 
Menagerie"  to  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out Ohio  and  into  West  Virginia,  giving  49 
workshops  and  17  performances  in  all  — 
and  reaching  more  than  6,300  people. 

Response  to  the  company  was  excellent, 
as  the  following  evaluation  by  one  high 
school  fan  illustrates:  "I  enjoyed  the  'Stage 
Magic'  lecture  .  .  .  'An  Actor  Prepares' 
grabbed  my  attention  and  made  me  'snap 
to.'  There  was  such  a  good  feeling  from  the 
lecturers  ...  I  felt  the  excitement  and  joy 
...  I  loved  it!!" 

This  quarter,  a  new  group  is  packing  its 
production  of  "A  Thurber  Carnival"  in  the 
25-foot  motor  home  and  taking  it  on  the 
road.  In  addition  to  schools  and  colleges,  the 
company  is  scheduled  for  a  fund-raiser  spon- 
sored by  a  Lancaster,  Ohio,  hospital  Twig, 
with  1,000  expected;  an  appearance  on  the 
Englewood  Arts  Council's  spring  program, 
with  750  expected;  and  several  performances 
on  the  Becky  Thatcher  Showboat,  moored 
on  the  Muskingum  River  at  Marietta. 

Workshops  the  spring  company  is  offer- 
ing include  stage  contact,  stage  pyrotech- 
nics, improvisation,  theater  games,  stage 
make-up,  rehearsal  techniques  and  creating 
a  character. 

Taking  over  the  Stage  III  coordinator's 
duties  winter  quarter  was  Gretchen  Abbott's 
fir^t  experience  with  theater  people.  Her 
liking  for  them  and  her  admiration  of  their 
commiunent  are  apparent.  "Most  of  all,  I 
admire  their  tremendous  vitality,"  she  says. 

Coordinating  a  touring  company  is  a 
mix  of  overseeing  an  office  staff  of  second- 
year  MFA  candidates,  scheduling,  working 
out  advance  publicity,  following  through  on 
everything  and  —  in  light  of  the  current 
economic  situation  facing  the  public  schools 
—  looking  for  possible  new  markets  for  next 
year  and  beyond. 

"We  went  to  one  school  this  year  that 
will  be  releasing  45  teachers  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  It's  obvious  that  Stage  III  is  not  going 
to  be  booked  by  schools  in  such  straits," 
Abbott  comments,  "especially  since  our 
sponsor  fees  will  have  to  be  rising  too." 

Under  her  direction,  the  company  will  be 
looking  more  and  more  to  civic  organizations 
such  as  hospital  twigs  and  Jaycees  and  arts 
councils  and  organizations,  as  well  as  to 
more  campuses.  And  she  is  even  going  to 
try  to  build  some  Canadian  connections. 

"We're  taking  a  new  approach  to  mar- 
keting Stage  III,"  she  says.  "Our  new  bro- 
chure has  a  section  with  three  heads;  Earn, 
Educate,  Entertain.  You'll  notice  that  earn 
comes  first.  We're  going  to  sell  Stage  III 
as  a  group  that  can  help  a  community  or- 
ganization make  money  while  audiences  are 


Gretchen  Abbott  with  actors  from  Stage  Ill's  "A  Thurh 


entertained  through  the  productions  and 
educated  through  the  workshops." 

Abbott's  interest  in  arts  administration 
goes  back  to  her  undergraduate  days  as  a 
music  performance  major  when  she  managed 
the  Ohio  University  Symphony  Orchestra. 
After  graduation,  she  took  a  government 
job  overseas  and  met  her  husband,  Mark, 
in  Germany,  where  he  was  with  the  U.S. 
.\rmed  Forces  Broadcasting  Network. 

When  they  returned  to  the  states,  Abbott 
tried  for  several  arts  administration  jobs  she 
knew  she  could  handle.  They  all  went  to 
applicants  with  master's  degrees  or  doctor- 
ates. 

So  the  family  came  to  Athens,  where 
Mark,  giving  up  a  13-year  career  in  the 
Air  Force,  is  working  on  a  journalism  degree 
and  Gretchen  is  in  a  dual-degree  program 
that  will  see  her  completing  both  an  MFA 
and  today's  "hot"degree,  the  MBA,  by  win- 
ter quarter,  1984. 

Handling  30  to  40  hours  a  week  as  Stage 
III  coordinator,  taking  17  hours  of  graduate 
work  (plus  brushing  up  basic  algebra)  and 
being  a  wife  and  mother  result  in  a  frantic 
schedule. 

"It's  insanity,"  she  says  cheerfully.  "The 
main  thing  is  not  to  stop  and  think  about 
it.  Il  certainly  couldn't  be  done  with  an 
'old-fashioned'  husband.  Mark  and  I  have 
a  real  partnership,  and  we  also  get  a  lot 
of  moral  support  from  our  families."  Her 
family  includes  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
who  are  also  Ohio  University  alumni. 

She  adds  that  the  load  couldn't  be 
handled  without  the  quality  care  the  Putnam 
Day  Care  Center  provides  Samantha,  4,  and 
Nathan,  2.  Living  in  the  Mill  Street  apart- 
ments with  married  students  from  39  na- 
tions also  provides  a  supportive  atmosphere, 
she  says. 

"We  began  to  worry  about  Samantha's 
language  development  when  she  started  mix- 
ing odd  syllables  into  her  speech.  Then  it 
dawned  on  us  that  her  best  Mill  Street  friend 
is  Chinese,  and  Samantha  was  listening  to 
her  friend  and  her  mother,"  Abbott  says. 
"Then  one  day  she  came  home  after  a  Span- 
ish lesson  at  Putnam  and  was  totally  frus- 
trated when  we  couldn't  sing  along  in 
Spanish  with  her!" 

.\side  from  her  husband's  and  her  fam- 
ily's encouragement,  Abbott  admits  to  "per- 


forming well  under  pressure  and  enjoying 
the  academic  stimulation  of  being  back  on 
campus."  She  has  also  had  the  benefit  of 
working  with  Bob  Winters,  director  of  the 
School  of  Theater;  "He's  my  adviser  and 
he  sets  the  guidelines,  but  he's  let  me  work 
out  ideas  and  details  and  make  major  de- 
cisions, and  that's  given  me  confidence." 

Stage  III  takes  up  one  academic  quarter 
of  the  final  year  for  candidates  in  the  three- 
year  Professional  Training  Programs,  with 
the  other  two  quarters  divided  between  on- 
campus  work  and  an  internship  with  a  pro- 
fessional company. 

The  School  of  Theater  is  intensely  proud 
of  the  30  or  so  internship  connections  it  has 
built  with  professional  companies  that  range 
from  the  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theater  to 
the  American  Place  Theater  in  New  York, 
to  the  .\lliance  Theater  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
the  Virginia  Museum  Theater  in  Richmond 
to  the  National  Theater  of  Great  Britain. 

After  the  regular  academic  season  of  six 
productions  in  the  Forum  and  Patio  The- 
aters, and  after  the  Stage  III  tours,  Ohio 
University  theater  majors  .get  other  chances 
to  perform  through  Ohio  \'alley  Summer 
Theater  and  the  Nlonomoy  Theater  on  Cape 
Cod. 

Monomoy,  purchased  for  Ohio  Univer- 
sity theater  by  former  University  first  lady 
Elizabeth  Baker,  was  headed  for  many  years 
by  the  late  Chris  Lane  and  now  is  managed 
by  .Man  Rust,  MFA  '73.  Enjoying  commu- 


nity support 


summer  feature 


Chatham,  Monomoy  has  an  attendance  rate 
running   at  90  percent. 

In  addition  to  OVST's  coming  31st  sea- 
son with  productions  of  "Oliver,"  "Side  by 
Side"  plus  a  mystery  and  a  romantic  comedy. 
Summer  1982  also  will  be  time  for  another 
round  of  theater  workshops  for  high  school 
teachers  and  actors  and  a  return  of  the  very 
successful  Summer  Peiformance  Workshops 
inaugurated  last  year  and  offering  every- 
thing from  mime  to  circus  skills.  d^ 

by  Nancy  Roe 
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'The  Mikado'  Comes  to  Campus 


The  people  on  stage  aie  dressed  in  long, 
colorful  kimonos.  Their  faces  are  covered 
with  makeup,  and  their  hair  is  tucked  care- 
fully beneath  heavy  black  wigs.  The  men 
stroke  their  long  thin  mustaches.  The 
women  flutter  delicate  fans  about  their  faces. 
Suddenly,  hoedown  music  fills  the  air,  and 
the  square  dancing  begins. 

It  is  a  scene  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"The  Mikado,"  which  the  University's  Opera 
Theater  presented  this  spring  in  Recital  Hall, 
"tt's  absolute  madness  —  absolute  mad- 
ness," declares  the  show's  director  Edward 
Payne,  when  asked  about  the  story  line  one 
afternoon  before  rehearsal. 

When  Payne  says,  "I  cannot  tell  you  the 
story,"  it's  not  because  he  doesn't  know  it. 
It's  just  that  chaos  refuses  to  lend  itself  to 
interpretation. 

There  are  "six  or  seven"  situations 
happening  at  the  same  time,  he  says. 
There's  a  love  story,  a  wedding  about  to 
occur,  an  executioner  who  needs  to  execute 
someone  —  "he  can't  seem  to  find  anybody." 
It's  because  of  that  very  ludicrousness 
that  Payne  is  considering  doing  a  Gilbert 
and  Sulli\'an  production  annually. 

"I've  found  that  Gilbert  and  Sulli\an 
is  very  good  for  beginning  acting  students," 
he  explains.  "Because  of  its  style,  its  spon- 
taneity, it  helps  them  ,£;et  past  the  barrier 
that  says,  'OK,  I'm  on  stage,'  and  makes 
the  scene  work." 

But  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  productions  also 
involve  a  lot  of  jokes  relating  to  the  British 
political  system,  says  Payne,  and  "The  Mi- 
kado" tosses  in  additional  cracks  about  the 
government  of  Japan.  Since  the  jokes  zip 
by  so  quickly  —  some  of  them  in  a  British 
dialect  —  Payne  figured  a  share  of  them 
would  be  lost  on  all  but  a  few  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  aficionados  in  the  audience. 

When  it  comes  to  all  of  the  nuances  and 
political  implications  in  Uie  piece,  Payne 
readily  admits  that  some  of  his  students 
know  moie  about  them  than  he  does. 

Fine  arts  major  Brian  Griffin,  who  plays 
Ko-Ko,  sings  with  the  Ohio  Light  Opera 
Theater  eveiy  summer  in  Wooster  which 
does  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  all  season,  says 
Payne. 

"We  have  students  who  want  careers  in 
just  performing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,"  he 
continues.  Some  had  ordered  a  dictionary  that 
explains  the  writers'  woi  ks  in  detail,  but 
Payne  didn't  want  one.  Instead,  he  wanted 
to  direct  a  pioduction  that  the  entire  audi- 
ence could  understand  and  enjoy. 

"They're  coming  out  for  a  good  time, 
an  evening  of  lau,ghs,  and  that's  what  I'm 
going  to  give  them,"  he  had  said  before  the 
show  opened. 

To  do  so,  he  took  an  unorthodox  ap- 
proach to  the  production,  lelying  on  less 
esoteric  matcii.il.  like  sight  gags  a  la  an  im- 
promptu hoedown,  for  some  of  the  humor. 
Altogether,  about  50  students  were  in  the 
production.  While  the  leading  roles  were 
held  by  students  majoring  in  either  music 
or  theater,  about  half  of  the  opera  chorus 
consisted  of  students  outside  of  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Payne  says  it's  far  easier  directing  stage 
cues  for  50  people  on  paper  than  it  is  with 
50  bodies  on  stage. 

"And  I  find  that,  the  more  I  do  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  the  more  I  can't  plan.  I  have 
to  be  able  to  come  into  rehearsal  and,  like 
a  painter,  create  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
Plans  don't  work,  especially  when  people 
haven't  reached  the  professional  ranks.  .  .  ." 


by  Linda  Shaw 


,\s  Payne  worked  out  the  choreography 
for  the  piece,  he  discovered  that  some  stu- 
dents were  not  that  adept  at  singing  and 
dancing  simultaneously.  He  had  to  add 
steps  to  some  students'  routine  while  simpli- 
fying those  of  others.  "The  problem  is 
having  a  body  you  thought  would  move 
well,  and  it  doesn't.  You  have  to  take  (the 
material)  away  and  revamp  it,  and  all  of 
that  takes  time." 

Rehearsals  for  "The  Mikado"  began 
about  three  months  before  its  debut.  Every 
afternoon  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  the  leading 
cast  members  worked  with  the  director  on 
their  acting  and  singing.  Then,  for  the  next 
three  hours,  they  watched  Payne  work  with 
the  chorus.  As  the  event  drew  nearer,  the 
group  began  weekend  rehearsals  as  well. 

The  Opera  Theater  offerings  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  unusual  because  they  allow  un- 
dergraduates an  opportunity  to  tackle  lead- 
ing operatic  roles.  Most  schools  reserve  that 
privilege  for  graduate  students,  Payne  ex- 
plains. 

In  the  last  few  years.  University  students 
have  produced  such  works  as  "Carmen,"  "La 
Bohemc,"  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Pirates 
of  Penzance."  Payne  tries  to  bring  in  a  guest 
artist  or  a  guest  conductor  to  work  with 
the  students  in  one  of  the  two  \early  produc- 
tions. Eventually,  he  would  like  to  see  a 
separate  School  of  Music  Theater  within 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Presently,  students 
graduate  as  majors  in  music,  fine  arts, 
theater  or  general  studies. 

"Opera  encompasses  everything  we  do  in 
the  College  of  Fine  .Xrts  —  singing,  dancing, 
lighting,  scenery  —  everything,"  says  Payne, 
who  has  been  a  University  Professor  during 
this  past  year.  In  his  view,  a  degree  in  music 
theater  would  help  in  recruitment  for  the 
College  of  Fine  .\rts,  since  prospective  stu- 
dents wouldn't  feel  restricted  to  either  music 
or  theater  but  could  major  in  both. 

"We'd  like  to  do  four  or  five  operas  a 
year,"  Payne  continues.  "That's  the  thing 
about  this  field.  It  envelopes  you  and  takes 
you  over.  You  don't  want  to  leave  it.  You 
want  to  rehearse.  You  want  to  stay  with  it. 
It's  a  challenge  to  be  able  to  sing,  act  and 
dance." 

Payne  says  he  is  constantly  preaching 
to  his  students  to  get  them  to  gear  up  for 
that  triple  challenge.  "When  we're  perform- 
ing, we  don't  have  a  second  chance,"  he  tells 
them.  "We  sing  a  note,  and  it's  finished.  If 
it  wasn't  good,  if  a  scene  doesn't  work,  you 
can't  go  back  and  do  it  again.  You  can't 
make  up  for  it."  (A 


Outreach  Project 
Brings  Music 
To  Their  Ears 


What  else  is  happening  at  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Music?  Visiting  artists, 
concerts  galore  and  special  projects  entertain 
thousands  from  the  University  and  commu- 
nities throughout  the  region. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  school  has 
brought  20  distinguished  musicians  to  cam- 
pus as  guest  artists  through  an  endowment 
from  the  late  Helen  Ullom  Chester. 

Altogether,  53  concerts  and  faculty  reci- 
tals filled  this  year's  music  calendar.  Events 
included  a  Mozart  mini-festival,  "La  Bo- 
heme"  and  performances  by  groups  ranging 
from  a  percussion  ensemble  to  the  University 
Symphony  Orchestra.  About  30  additional 
recitals  were  presented  by  students. 

Tiie  region  also  is  benefitting  from  the 
School  of  Music's  Project  Outreach.  Sup- 
ported through  a  grant  from  the  1804  Fund, 
the  four-part  project  has  involved  represen- 
tatives from  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
community  in  its  planning,  says  Dr.  Gerald 
Lloyd,  director  of  the  school. 

One  component  is  the  Court  Street  Con- 
cert Series,  noontime  concerts  downtown 
that  bring  music  outside  for  spring. 

The  other  three  components  of  Project 
Outreach  take  music  in  its  different  forms 
beyond  downtown  Athens.  WOUB-FM,  for 
instance,  broadcasts  faculty  and  student  re- 
citals, with  15  scheduled  for  next  year. 

A  preparatory  division  provides  music 
lessons  from  faculty  and  students  for  250 
students  aged  three  to  70.  The  program 
stretches  from  the  campus  to  satellite  pro- 
grams in  nearby  towns  and  a  senior  citizen 

A  musical  roadshow  of  seven  student  per- 
formers takes  lecture-demonstrations  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  audiences  to  en- 
courage appreciation  of  a  wide  range  of 
music.  The  successful  showcase  was  booked 
solid  for  the  spring. 
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Artist  and 

Printmaker 

Collaborate 


Donald  Roberts  is  an  exception  to  his 
statement  that  "most  artists  aren't  good 
printers."  His  paintings  and  lithographs  have 
brought  him  numerous  purchase  awards  and 
prizes.  And  he  has  earned  the  title  "master 
printer"  through  his  work  on  a  Ford  Fellow- 
ship at  the  Tamarind  Lithography  Work- 
shop. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Roberts'  30  years 
at  the  University  have  included  stints  as  act- 
ing director  of  the  School  of  Art  and  head  of 
the  school's  printmaking  area.  And  he's  also 
done  printing  for  several  visiting  artists. 

Taking  note  of  Roberts'  collaborative  ef- 
forts, College  of  Fine  Arts  Dean  Henry  Lin 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  the  Trisolini  Gal- 
lery Print  Project.  He  saw  it  as  a  program 
that  could  add  to  the  gallery's  collection  of 
contemporary  prints,  raise  funds  to  support 
the  gallery  and  gain  the  School  of  Art  wider 
national  recognition. 

What  gives  the  project  its  unique  quality 
is  that  the  invited  artists  have  established 
reputations  but  are  not  printmakers  and,  in 
fact,  may  never  have  made  a  print:  "We 
offer  the  artists  a  tool  they  are  not  familiar 
with  and  the  lure  of  a  sympathetic  specialist 
who  can  translate  their  ideas,"  Dean  Lin 
says. 

As  evidence  that  the  experience  is  a  posi- 
tive one,  he  cites  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  13  artists  "finished"  so  far  want  to 
return  to  make  another  print. 

"Collaboration  between  printers  and  art- 
ists is  not  a  new  idea,"  Roberts  explains. 
"Raphael  had  a  private  printer  who  made 
the  artist's  work  available  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence; Durer  had  craftsmen  carve  blocks  for 
him;  Japanese  publishers  employed  a  group 
of  collaborators — artists,  blockmakers.  paper- 
makers  and  printers." 

In  the  United  States  in  the  1960s,  two 
women  —  Tatyana  Grosman  and  June 
Wayne — -established  a  return  to  the  collab- 
orative idea.  On  the  East  Coast,  Grosman 
founded  Universal  Limited  Art  Editions 
and  at  her  invitation,  artists  such  as  Jaspei 
Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Jim  Dine 
'57  contributed  importantly  to  the  idea  of 
artist  and  printer  collaborating, 

On  the  West  Coast,  Wayne  established 
the  Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop.  Be- 
tween them,  Grosman  and  Wayne  brought 
lithography  to  a  high  state  of  technolog)- 
and  sent  forth  a  generation  of  noted  printers. 

Roberts  launched  the  Trisolini  Print 
Project  in  1978  by  inviting  narrative  artist 
Donald  Harvey  of  the  University  of  Akron 
to  participate.  "I  knew  him  and  his  work 
and  liked  the  idea  of  starting  off  with  some- 
one in  Ohio,"  Roberts  says.  "The  artist- 
printmaker  relationship  is  a  sensitive  one. 
especially  since  few  artists  have  had  basic 
training  in  translating  what  they  want  into 
what  is  possible  in  printmaking." 

Two  years  later,  Roberts  and  his  assis- 
tant, Ted  Morgan,  MFA  '77,  worked  with 
sculptor  Bruce  Nauman  —  "probably  the 
most  famous  artist  we  have  printed  for"  — 
on  a  lithograph  titled  "Malice/Malice." 

"Nauman  is  currently  working  on  enor- 
mous steel  structures  weighing  tons,"  Rob- 
erts comments.  "He  loves  words  and  has 
been  involved  in  neon  letter  forms.  He  was 
particularly  intrigued  that  in  printmaking, 
backwards  is  forwards,  a  condition  that 
sometimes  presents  real  difficulties  for  the 
artists." 

Last  year,  collaborating  with  sculptor 
Robert  Stackhouse,  Roberts  and  his  current 
assistant,  MFA  candidate  Howard  Jones, 
made  the  project's  most  complex  print 
"Passings,"  based  on  a  large-scale  installa- 
tion the  artist  had  created  at  the  Nassau 
County  Museum.  Measuring  30  inches  by  84 


Bruce  Nauman's  "Malice /Malice" 


hes,  with  five  colors,  "Passings"  repre- 
its  a  tour  de  force  for  printer  and  project. 
In  1981,  Roberts  and  Jones  worked  for 
ulptor  Michael  Singer. 
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"Singer  is  an  i: 
says,   "who  has  been  very  mu 
by    Oriental    ideas    and    gestii 
with   calligraphy.   I   saw  one  i 
linear  sculptures  reproduced  in   the  Cimitii- 
ionian  magazine  and  fell  for  it. 

"He's  a  personable  one  who  makes  great 
demands  on  himself  and  those  working  with 
him.  Printmaking,  the  collaborative  experi- 
ence and  the  school  environment  were  all 
new  to  him.  But  the  process  is  always  intense, 
since  we  want  to  achieve  something  impoi- 
tant  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and   things 


Other  artists  who  have  participated  in- 
clude Tom  Doyle,  Harvey  Daniels.  Richard 
Fleishner,  Andrew  Leicester,  Nancy  Holt, 
John  Willenbecher,  Bill  Richards,  Richard 
Artschwager  and  Alice  Aycock. 

The  works  that  comprise  the  Trisohm 
Gallery  Print  Project  have  not  yet  been 
shown  on  campus  or  formed  into  a  traveling 
exhibit,  but  both  prospects  are  in  the  offing, 
according  to  Dean  Lin, 

He  adds  that  once  an  assistant  director  is 
hired  for  the  Trisolini,  work  on  a  catalogue 
of  the  gallery's  collection  of  400  contempo- 
rary prints— including  the  print  project  in- 
ventory—will begin  and  more  effort  will  go 
into  marketing  the  gallery's  share  of  Triso- 
lini project  prints.  O 


b\;  Nanc^;  Roe 
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Two-Way  Traffic 
In  Art  and  Artists 


The  Trisolini  Gallery  Print  Project  is  just 
part  of  the  two-way  traffic  that  keeps  School 
of  Art  faculty  and  students — and  the  com- 
munity— up-lo-date  on  what's  going  on  in 
the  art  world. 

In  addition  to  the  project's  bringing  in 
noted  artists,  the  school  has  a  Visiting  Art- 
ist Program,  which  this  year  has  ceramicists, 
painters,  fiber  and  glass  artists,  graphic  de- 
signers, sculptors,  photographers,  printmak- 
ers,  video  artists  and  art  historians — 16  in 
all — working  with  students  and  giving  pre- 
sentations open  to  campus  and  community. 

The  travel  is  not  just  into  Athens;  School 
of  Art  faculty  are  on  the  move  loo.  Abner 
Jonas,  the  school's  director,  comments  that 
the  faculty  at  times  is  almost  "too  active."' 
shuttling  in  and  out  as  their  work  appears  in 
shows  across  the  country  and  as  they  serve  as 
consultants,  jury  exhibitions  or  act  as  visit- 
ing artists, 

"It's  part  of  their  expected  professional 
activity,"  Jonas  says.  "They  have  to  be  kept 
aware  and  competitive  and  they  want  to 
keep  their  studio  skills  well  honed."  After 
running  quickly  over  the  names  of  numerous 
faculty  whose  work  has  gained  them  national 
reputations,  Jonas  singles  out  Professor 
David  Klahn  to  indicate  the  range  of  activ- 
ity faculty  members  get  caught  up  in. 

Klahn,  a  sculptor,  runs  the  bronze  cast- 
ing foundry,  and  his  projects  include  every- 
thing from  current  work  on  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts-funded  outdoor  piece 
in  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  to  casting  for  George 
■Segal  (including  both  the  Kent  State  Me- 
morial and  the  Youngslown  Memorial),  to 
consulting  work  in  Japan,  to  completing 
wrought  iron  work  for  a  restaurant. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  School  of  Art 
exhibits  its  work  and  that  of  invited  artists 
in  Seigfred  Gallery.  This  quarter  alone,  nine 
shows  are  scheduled.  The  gallery  committee, 
headed  by  sculptor  Edward  Mayer,  also  or- 
ganized two  nationally  juried  shows  which 
are  now  traveling  with  Ohio  Arts  Council 
support. 

To  give  their  efforts  more  visibility,  art 
students  established  and  now  manage  the 
Small  Space  Gallery  in  Baker  Center.  Caned 
out  of  a  coatroom.  the  gallery  features  fre- 
qucnlly  changed  displays  of  student  work. 

A  1981  School  of  Art  alumnus,  Larrj^ 
Shirle>,  has  added  to  the  Athens  art  scene 
by  opening  the  Depot  Street  Gallery.  A  self- 
confessed  "hustler,"  he's  now  working  to  get 
an  arts  channel  on  cable  TV  in  Athens,  an 
art  transit  system  "to  haul  art  around  Ohio," 
and  space  in  town  for  arts  organization 
offices. 

Through  Professor  Gary  Schwindler,  the 
school  is  connected  to  another  outlet  for  the 
statewide  exchange  of  ideas  and  art  news. 
Schwindler  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Dia- 
logue, the  Ohio  Arts  Journal  of  the  Ohio 
Foundation  on  the  Arts.  (Incidentally, 
Schwindler  and  faculty  colleague  Ron  Krou- 
tel  were  two  of  10  Ohio  artists  to  have  Ohio 
Arts  Council-sponsored  solo  exhibitions  of 
their  work  this  year.) 

The  School  of  Art  has  approximately 
500  undergraduate  and  graduate  majors  and 
also  offers  an  extensive  program  for  non- 
majors,  according  to  Jonas.  He  comments 
that  students  are  losing  the  idea  prevalent  in 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s  that  "artists  could 
make  both  art  and  money."  Like  students 
ever)'where,  they  are  becoming  more  job- 
oriented,  and  the  highest  concentration  of 
majors  is  found  in  photography,  graphic  de- 
sign and  visual  communication.  Aj 


Linda  Sohl-Donnell  '75 


Her  Dancing,  Her  Teaching  and  He 


"When  I  stand  there  waiting  for  the 
first  dance,  I'm  just  waiting  for  that  note. 
The  curtain  goes  up,  and  as  soon  as  those 
lights  go  on,  you  know  about  how  much 
time  you  have  before  that  first  note  sounds. 
,\nd  all  of  a  sudden,  you're  in  motion. 
You're  just  propelled  into  space,  and  you're 
doing   the  dance." 

As  she  speaks,  Linda  Sohl-Donnell 
punctuates  her  words  with  her  hands,  the 
graceful,  fluid  hands  of  a  dancer.  It  is  a 
Friday  morning,  and  she  gestures  over  a 
late  breakfast  reliving  the  Chopin  piece  she 
had  performed  in  the  Patio  Theater  the 
night  before. 

A  1975  alumna  of  the  University's  School 
of  Dance,  Linda  is  back  on  campus  for  one 
week  as  a  guest  artist.  Since  graduating,  she 
has  earned  her  master's  degree  in  choreo- 
graphy and  performance  at  UCLA.  She  also 
danced  for  three  years  with  Lyn  Daily's 
company  in  Los  Angeles,  which  was  a 
"wonderful"  experience  but  far  from  easy. 

"I  wasn't  making  a  salary,"  she  says.  "I 
\vas  waitressing  and  teaching  for  my  income, 
and  that's  tough." 

Today,  Linda  teaches  ballet,  jazz  and 
modern  dance  at  Orange  Coast  College  and 
has  started  her  own  dance  company,  LTD/ 
Unlimited,  with  Toni  Relin. 

Having  danced  since  she  was  six,  Linda 
admits  she  is  probably  more  excited  about 
dance  now  than  ever  before.  "It's  more  of 
an  obsession  now." 

From  her  conversation,  a  portrait  of  a 
dancer  emerges. 

"Sometimes  your  mind  is  going  through 
all  kinds  of  things  when  you're  performing," 
she  reveals.  "I've  had  times  when  I  coidd 
see  somebody  I  know  in  the  front  row.  But 
when   your  mind  drifts  too  far  away,  you 


lose  connection  with  the  dance.  It's  obvious 
you're  somewhere  else. 

"But  I  have  these  little  brief  times  when 
my  attention  goes  to  all  kinds  of  funny 
things.  They're  just  flashes  of  images  as 
you're  out  there.  It's  very  exciting  and  gen- 
erally you  feel  something  coming  back  from 
the  audience.  And  it's  just  that  extra  en- 
couragement to  keep  going  and  to  get 
through  it." 

She  remembers  the  time  she  sprained  her 
ankle  very  badly.  There  was  no  understudy 
and  she  was  to  be  featured  in  several  per- 
formances beginning  the  next  day. 

Linda  went  to  a  specialist  who  treated 
her  and  showed  her  how  to  tape  the  ankle. 
She  then  proceeded  to  switch  all  of  her 
dance  movements  to  the  other  side.  Since 
there  wasn't  any  unison  dancing  involved, 
she  could  reverse  everything  without  draw- 
ing attention  to  herself. 

"I  still  don't  know  quite  how  I  did  it," 
she  says.  "If  I  was  jumping  from  two  feet 
to  one  foot,  I  ivould  always  land  on  the 
other  side.  The  real  challenge  was  when 
I  had  to  turn  things  around  and  face  other 
directions." 

Such  experiences  illustrate  her  state- 
ments, offered  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view, 
that  the  profession  demands  flexibility  and 
a  sense  of  timing,  along  with  a  certain 
amount  of  creative  spark. 

"Twyla  Tharp  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this,"  says  Linda.  "Her  dancers 
have  to  be  like  mental  computers  .  .  .  able 
to  quickly  understand,  compute  and  trans- 
fer." 

Linda  points  to  the  physical  demands, 
sayin.g  dancers,  like  athletes,  are  always  de- 
manding 100  percent  from  their  bodies,  and 
they  must  learn  to  Usten  to  them. 

"If  something  is  on  its  way,  you  usually 
get  a  warning  first.  Those  failing  to  warm 
up  properly  or  to  concentrate  on  their  work 
invite  injury. 

"It  is  a  constant  physical  and  mental 
challenge,  as  well  as  emotional. 
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ler  Student  Days 

"I  have  a  standard  of  what  I  expect  of 
myself,"  she  explains  stretching  out  her  hand 
palm-downward  in  illustration.  "This  is  what 
I  expect,  but  I  know  it's  not  going  to  be 
there  every  night.  Some  things  will  be  up 
here,"  —  her  hand  floats  slightly  upward  — 

'4.  "and  some  things  in  the  same  dance  will  be 
down  here."  Her  hand  falls  under  the  imag- 
inary line. 

"And  there  are  those  nights  when  you 
did  everything  you  could  have  done  and  you 
just  didn't  hack  it."  At  those  times,  Linda 
tries  to  forget  it  and  push  on.  "The  worst 
thing  you  can  do  is  keep  thinking  of  thar 
because  that  can  lead  to  a  sequence  of 
blunders." 

"  Linda  credits  her  training  in  the  Univer- 

sity's School  of  Dance  with  her  success  and 
her  happiness  in  dance:  "They  were  teach- 

■V  ing  an  aesthetic  and  a  sense  for  composition 
and  choreography  and  for  creating  with 
some  substance  so  you  weren't  just  kicking 
your  leg   up   and    saying,   'Look,   isn't   this 

'*     wonderful?' " 

The   environment   was   also   "supportive 

„     and    realistic,"    Linda    recalls.    "We    were 

^  pushed,  prodded  and  challenged  in  class.  We 
had  to  produce  but  there  also  was  a  close 
working  situation.  We  had  personal  support 

"      and  help,   and   that  was  what  worked   for 

Although  some  have  urged  her  to  leave 
teaching  temporarily  so  she  can  dance  pro- 

'  fessionally  while  still  in  her  prime,  Linda 
has  decided  to  stick  with  teaching  and 
dancing  —  part  time  —  with  her  own 
company. 

While  dancing  professionally  is  tempt- 
ing, "there's  an  incredible  reward"  with 
teaching,  she  says.  "My  students  are  really 

"  receptive.  They  have  the  same  kind  of 
energy  and  freshness  I  found  at  OU.  My 
husband  says,  'You've  just  found  your  own 
little  Athens  in  Orange  County.'  "  O 


by  Linda  Shaw 


'Dance  Makes  Them 
Feel  Whole" 

Students  Defy 
Job  Market  to 
Pursue  Dreams 


Twenty  on-campus  concerts  produced  by 
the  School  of  Dance  each  year  feature  a  wide 
range  of  choreographic  styles  and  talents 
but  share  one  thing  in  common.  They  are 
customarily  packed  with  enthusiastic  fans, 
many  from  as  far  away  as  Columbus. 

Interest  on  campus  also  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  enrollments.  Shirley  Wimmer, 
founder  and  director,  says  that  although 
the  number  of  dance  majors  is  restricted  lo 
50,  between  300  and  400  non-majors  enroll 
in  dance  classes  throughout  the  year.  Before 
this  spring  quarter,  Wimmer  reported  100 
close-outs   in    preregistration   for  non-major 

Even  she  is  mystified  by  the  number, 
since  there  traditionally  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  spring  enrollments  with  the  onset 
of  warmer  weather. 

"In  1982,  world  and  national  economic 
problems  are  affecting  the  students  .  .  . 
maybe  dance  makes  them  feel  whole  when 
the  world  is  picking  them  apart,"  she  ven- 


While  the  worries  of  the  world  may  re- 
cede for  students  in  dance,  Wimmer  has  had 
more  than  one  telephone  conversation  coun- 
seling a  concerned  parent  questioning  the 
"practicality"  of  a  dance  major. 

Wimmer  can  identify  with  the  situation. 
She  was  a  pre-med  major  in  college  largely 
to  ease  her  own  parents'  anxieties. 

"I  still  danced  every  night  from  six  to 
10  and  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  because 
I  was  in  a  dance  company.  It's  not  easy  to 
do  your  studying  on  the  subway,  but  that's 
what  I  did. 

"Parents  have  to  realize  that,  ultimately, 
if  their  children  choose  to  dance,  it  is  some- 
thing they  have  to  do,"  she  continues. 

Wanting  to  "make  art"  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  human  being,  Wimmer  explains, 
and  some  University  students  tackle  a  dual 
major  rather  than  abandon  their  love  of 
dance.  Wimmer  rattles  off  the  names  of  a 
few  graduates  who  did  just  that:  Thomas 
Evert  '73,  sculpture;  Suzin  Grosse  '82,  busi- 
ness; Roger  Preston  Smith  '72.  pre-law ;  Roy 
Wood  79,  chemical  engineering. 


But  even  those  who  major  solely  in  dance 
face  various  opportunities  once  they  gradu- 
ate. 

"The  training  here  is  both  comprehensive 
and  cohesive.  Choreography,  performance 
and  teaching  are  all  interrelated,  and  stu- 
dents can  see  the  many  things  they  can  do 
as  dancers,"  says  Marcia  Sakamoto,  a  former 
full-time  professor  at  the  school  who  occa- 
sionally returns  as  a  guest  artist  or  visiting 
instructor.  "This  is  probably  the  strongest 
teacher  training  program  in  dance  in  the 
country,"  she  adds. 

Having  worked  with  a  number  of  univer- 
sity dance  departments  Sakamoto  is  im- 
pressed with  Wimmer's  efforts  in  building 
a  nationally  recognized  school  in  just  15 
years. 

Both  Sakamoto  and  Wimmer  praise  the 
work  of  the  carefully  selected  faculty  which 
consists  of  Gladys  Bailin,  Madeleine  Scott, 
Margaret  Tcheng,  Patricia  Welling,  Eileen 
Clark  and  Fred  Kraps. 

"There  is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  to  help  the  students  to  become 
individuals  and  not  imitators,"  says  Saka- 
moto. "The  school  stubbornly  adheres  to 
certain  standards  of  excellence  and  is  prob- 
ably the  most  exciting  place  I  have  ever 
worked." 

The  school's  success  is  apparent  in  the 
newspaper  clippings  plastering  the  bulletin 
boards  in  the  hallways.  The  "rave  reviews" 
are  for  young  professional  dancers  working 
in  companies  and  shows  around  the  country 
—  dancers  who  once  raced  down  those  cor- 
ridors as  students  on  their  way  to  classes 
or  rehearsals. 

In  Shirley  Wimmer's  office,  postcards 
and  notes  from  former  students  are  tacked 
up  in  clusters  above  her  desk.  Without  bene- 
fit of  notes,  she  reels  off  where  some  of  them 
are  today:  Bill  Cratty  '73,  Jose  Limon  Com- 
pany; Thomas  Evert  '73,  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company;  Jo  Ann  Jansen  '70,  Don  Wagoner 
Dance  Company;  Terri  Kraft  '80,  Bill  Evans 
Dance  Company;  Diane  Frank  '69,  Deborah 
Riley  '72,  John  McLaughlin  '79  and  Susan 
Blankensop  '77,  Douglas  Dunn  Company; 
Robert  Foltz  '78,  Viola  Farber  Company; 
and  Mary  Pat  Cooney  '77  with  the  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Circus. 

Dana  Dodge  '74  has  opened  a  dance 
studio.  Vanessa  Bell  '79  is  getting  "fabulous 
reviews"  in  Broadway's  "Sophisticated 
Ladies."  Roger  Preston  Smith  '72  has  just 
finished  touring  around  the  world  in  a  pro- 
duction of  "Peter  Pan." 

Billy  Newton-Davis  '73  and  Ed  Love  70 
have  been  dancing  in  Broadway  shows  like 
"Bubblin'  Brown  Sugar"  and  "Dancin',"  re- 
spectively. Marina  Gobins  '81  teaches  at 
William  Smith  College  in  New  York,  and 
Carolelinda  Dickey  '75  is  an  arts  manager 
of  such  groups  as  the  Lar  Lubovitch 
Dancers. 

Locally,  former  students  Allison  Davis- 
Young  '79,  Cindy  Baca-Nau  '75  and  Connie 
Winters  '73  teach  dance  at  the  Court  Street 
Studio,  which  was  started  bv  graduates  Cita 
Strauss  '77  and  Marina  Gobins  77,  MFA 
"81. 

Wimmer  says  the  School  of  Dance  is 
trying  to  have  an  alum  visit  during  each 
winter  quarter  to  work  with  the  students 
and  to  perform  for  them.  "It's  a  very  positive 
thing,  for  our  students  to  see,"  she  explains. 

It's  an  uplifting  experience  for  the  fac- 
ulty, too.  They  were  delighted  to  witness  the 
"remarkable  growth"  in  the  talents  of  this 
winter's  guest  artist,  Linda  Sohl-Donnell  '75, 
for  example.  "She  is  wonderful,"  says  Wim- 
mer, who  appreciated  not  only  Linda's 
performance  but  the  work  of  the  school's 
students  in  the  winter  concert.  Wimmer  had 
"watched  them  grow"  from  the  first  re- 
hearsal to  the  final  performance. 

"They  came  to  a  point  where  they  made 
the  dance  their  own.  And  that's  what  it's  all 
about."  O 
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The  Malaysian  Connection 


In  the  pan  thrre  years.  TODAY  has  ic- 
ported  on  several  special  events  associated 
with  Ohio  University's  educational  program 
with  Malaysia.  The  Tun  Abdul  Razak  Chair 
in  Southeast  Asia  Studies  was  announced 
two  years  ago,  Mitsa  Hitarn  was  the  Univer- 
sily's  commencernenl  speaker  m  1980,  and 
last  November,  the  University  conferred  an 
honorary  degree  on  former  Prime  Minister 
Tun  Hussein  Onn—in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

University  Trustee  G.  Kenner  Bush,  who 
is  the  publisher  of  the  Athens  Messenger, 
went  to  Malaysia  for  the  degree  conferral. 
On  his  return,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
to  acquaint  Athenians  with  the  Southeast 
Asia  country  and  to  chronicle  its  16-year 
relationship  with  the  University.  Bush's  four 
articles  have  been  condensed  in  order  to 
share     his     report    with    University  alumni. 

bif  G.  Kenner  Bush 

Ohio  University  in  Malaysia 

Ohio  University  is  a  headline  grabber  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, the  capital  of  Malaysia. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  by 
President  Charles  Ping  on  former  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister  Tun  Hussein  Onn  was  a 
major  media  event  in  this  bustling,  rapidly 
growing  country.  An  eager  and  alert  press 
turned  out  in  full  force  for  the  occasion, 
which  merited  top  national  TV  attention  as 
well  as  page  one  coverage  in  major  Malay, 
English  and  Chinese  language  newspapers. 

Ohio  Uni\ersity  is  perhaps  better  kno\\n 
and  more  respected  in  this  vital  young  na- 
tion than  any  other  univei-sity  in  the  United 
States.  How  did  it  all  get  started?  And  why 
Malaysia.  12,000  miles  from  Athens? 

The  "Malaysian  connection"  was  an  idea 
born  in  another  unlikely  place— Nigeria.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  chance  meeting  in  1965  of 
receptive  men  at  the  right  moment.  The  late 
Dr.  Russell  Millikin,  who  spearheaded  the 
Uni\ersity's  o\'erseas  projects,  met  tlie  Ma- 
laysian ambassador  to  Nigeria  at  a  party  in 
Lagos.  The  ambassador,  impressed  with  the 
L'niversily's  educational  jirogram  there,  sug- 
gested a  similar  project  in  Malaysia. 

The  enterprising  Di.  Millikin  and  other 
Uiiivei-sity  officials  were  soon  in  Kuala 
Lumpur    exploring  educational  assistance. 

What  followed  has  been  an  educational 
tie  that  has  brought  almost  1.000  Malaysian 
students  to  Athens  and  sent  close  to  100 
Lhiiversity  educatoi"s  there  to  teach  and  ad- 
vise on  curriculum  development.  Indeed, 
there  are  probably  more  educators  with  ex- 
pertise in  Malaysia  centered  in  Athens  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 

Today.  Oliio  Uni\ersity  is  one  of  our 
nation's  leading  academic  institutions  in 
Southeast  Asia  Studies.  The  Tun  Abdul 
Razak  Chair,  funded  in  part  by  the  Malaysia 
government,  is  the  firs 
Southeast    Asia    Studie 
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One  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  M; 

laysian  students  in   the  United  States  is  i 

Athens,  close  to  200.  And  Ohio  Universi 

only  four  educational  centers  c 

that  part  of  the  world  recognized 

supported  by  the  federal  e 

The  associated  librar)-  collection 
considered  one  of  the  best 
the  countr>'. 


Growing  and  Building  Its  Future 

Malaysia  cannot  stand  still.   It 
s  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
tries in  all  Asia.  Its  people  will 
/  double  in  number  in  the  next 


28  years.  Six  out  of  10  are  under  the  age 
of  20. 

Malaysia  is  a  young  nation  of  young 
people,  thirsty  for  the  education  and  skills 
necessar>'  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are  coming 
with  accelerating  industrialization. 

There  is  building  everywhere.  And  in  the 
dust  of  the  construction  of  roads,  apartment 
complexes,  industrial  plants,  shopping  cen- 
ters and  university  campuses,  contrasts  are 
drawn  sharply  and  strangely  between  the 
old  and  the  new. 

Distance,  history,  culture  and  politics 
have  all  worked  in  different  ways  throughout 
this  tropical  nation,  three  times  the  size  of 
Ohio  with  about  the  same  number  of  people. 
It  is  located  just  a  few  degrees  off  the  equa- 
tor about  midway  between  India  and  China, 
di\ided  into  two  major  land  areas  by  400 
and  1,000  miles  of  South  China  Sea. 

It  is  a  nation  that  has  to  be  the  envy  of 
its  neighbors. 

Malaysia  enjoys  one  of  the  higher  stan- 
dards of  hving  in  Southeast  Asia  outside 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
It  boasts  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  inflation. 
And  officials,  proud  of  their  conservative 
management,  claim  the  country  could  oper- 
ate on  its  cash  reserves  alone  for  seven 
months,  if  necessary. 

Stiongly  anti-Communist,  this  is  a  nation 
founded  on  democratic  principles  and  boast- 
ing one  of  the  freest  economies  in  the  Asian 
World.  It  is  a  country  blessed  with  ample 
and  fertile  land,  a  year-around  growing  sea- 
son and  an  imaginative,  well-trained  govern- 
ment corps. 

This  is  also  a  nation  starting  rich  in 
natural  resources  as  the  world  leader  in  the 
production  and  export  of  natural  rubber, 
palm  oil,  tropical  hardwoods  and  tin.  And 
recently,  Malaysia,  developing  new  oil  fields, 
found  itself  in  the  enviable  position  of  being 
a   net  oil  exporter. 

Self-government  has  worked  exceedingly 
well.  Malaysia  wrestled  its  independence 
away  from  England  in  1957  and  since  has 
achieved  political  stability  and  order  on  one 
of  the  most  unstable  regional  stages  in  the 
world. 

In   Malaysia,  Education  Is  King 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  recently  installed 
Prime  Minister  Mahathir  Mohamad  was 
foimerly  minister  of  education.  Nor  is  it  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  Number  Two 
man  in  Malaysia  today.  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Musa  Hiiam.  also  held  the  post.  Both 
Malaysian  leaders  know  Ohio  Uni\ersity 
well,  and  both  were  in  Athens  when  they 
headed  up  education  for  their  nation. 

Education  is  King  in  Malaysia. 

Central  to  domestic  policy  is  job  growth 
and  a  better  life  for  the  economically  de- 
pressed ethnic  Malays.  Education  plays  a 
key  role  in  both  efforts. 

Although  they  are  the  indigenous  people 
of  Malaysia,  the  Malays  are  barely  a  major- 
ity in  this  multiracial  society.  They  have 
firm  political  control  but  they  are  still  the 
"have-nots"  compared  with  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  nationals  who  control  a  major  share 
of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Malaysia's  "New  Economic  Policy"  aims 
to  correct   this  by   1990,  shifting  at  least  30 
percent    of    the    country's    economy    to    the 
ethnic  Malays.  More  jobs^and  better 
and  more  secure  jobs — are  necessary 
to  accomplish  this. 

The  emphasis  today  is  not  just 
on  the  number  of  jobs  to  be 
pro\ided  but  on  the 
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quality  of  these  jobs.  Education  will  play  an 
even  more  demanding  role  as  Japanese  and 
U.S.  companies— in  need  of  a  labor  force 
with  higher  and  higher  skills— locate  there. 

Ohio  University's  outpost  is  the  MARA 
Institute  of  Technology.  Its  mission  is  found 
in  the  name  "MARA,"  an  acronym  which  in 
translation  means  "Council  of  trust  for  in- 
digenous peoples," 

MARA  is  now  in  its  I6th  year  and  has 
thrived  in  its  role  of  providing  Malays  with 
the  training  necessary  to  become  equal  eco- 
nomic partners  with  the  nation's  other  eth- 
nic groups. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
institute's  development,  and  its  commitment 
was  expanded  even  further  in  the  mid-70s 
when  a  program  leading  to  an  Ohio  Univer- 
sity degree  in  business  administration  was 
established  there. 

Malaysia — Cornerstone  of  a  New  Asia 

During  the  next  20  years,  the  world's 
population  is  expected  to  rise  by  two  billion, 
to  more  than  sbc  billion,  and  four  out  of  five 
of  the  world's  people  will  live  in  developing 
countries  like  Malaysia. 

Is  there  a  better  reason  for  Americans 
to  know  more  tbout  this  part  of  the  world? 

Malaysia  represents  a  cornerstone  in  the 
new  Asia  now  under  construction.  National- 
ism is  rampant  ever>'where.  And  while  Ma- 
laysia represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
emerging  Asian  World,  its  political  stability 
and  constitutional  government  make  Malay- 
sia a  pacesetter — way  beyond  its  size  and 
numbers — in  shaping  the  Asia  of  tomorrow. 

Malaysia's  economic  progress,  alone,  is 
outstanding  among  the  developing  countries. 
And  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations,  Malaysia  stands  as  an 
important  example  of  free-market  success 
against  advances  by  Vietnam  and  other 
Communist  forces. 

Describing  Ohio  University's  relationship 
with  Malaysia  as  "special  and  exemplary," 
former  Prime  Minister  Hussein  suggested 
that  it  is  in  our  joint  respect  for  education 
that    our    two    nations    have    so    much    in 


"Education  is  crucial  to  the  achievement 
of  our  national  aspiration,"  Hussein  said  (in 
accepting  the  honorary  degree).  "As  the 
United  States  cherishes  its  heritage,  so  too 
does  Malaysia  place  the  greatest  importance 
on  her  struggle  for  independence  .... 

"In  the  field  of  educational  cooperation, 
no  less  than  in  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
fields,  Malaysia  strives  for  relationships 
which  are  mutually  beneficial  and  consistent 
with  her  aspirations. 

"Malaysia's  relation  with  Ohio  Univer- 
sity perfectly  meets 
these  criteria," 
Hussein  said.  ^^ 
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Of  Interest 
to  Alumni 

Chris  and  Char  Lane 
Die  in  Accident 

Christopher  Lane,  director  of  theater  at 
the  University  from  1943  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1969,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Lewis 
Lane,  died  March  3,  1982,  as  a  result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident 
outside  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  man  totally  dedicated  to  theater,  Lane 
directed  more  than  100  campus  productions 
and  supei-v'ised  many  others.  In  1950  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Ohio  \'alle) 
Summer  Theater  and  remained  its  director 
through  1957.  That  year,  he  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  Monomoy  Theater  on  Cape  Cod 
as  a  summer  home  for  Ohio  University  the- 
ater, and  Lane  ser\ed  as  its  e.\ecutive  and 
artistic  director  through  the  1980  season. 

In  all  these  activities,  Charlotte  Lane  was 
an  able  and  indispensable  partner,  and  in 
1978,  the  National  Alumni  Association  rec- 
ognized the  Lanes'  unique  contribution  to 
Ohio  Unisersity  by  naming  them  Honorary 
Alumni  in  ceremonies  held  both  on  Cape 
Cod  and  in  Athens. 

In  a  statement  on  the  death  of  the  Lanes. 
Robert  L.  Winters,  director  of  the  School 
of  Theater,  wrote:  "Their  students,  their 
friends,  their  colleagues  and  many  theater- 
goers who  may  never  have  known  them  per- 
sonally will  attest  to  the  fact  that  Chris  and 
Char  Lane  deserve  the  credit  for  building 
the  foundation  for  what  has  become  the 
Ohio  University  School  of  Theater." 

The  Lanes  are  survived  by  their  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law.  Charlotte  and  Richard 
Miller  of  Clinton,  N.Y. 


Class  of  1957 
Plans  Reunion 

The  Class  of  1957  is  headed  for  its  re- 
union in  Athens  on  Oct.  1-3,  and  the  sched- 
ule promises  an  event  which  will  be  one  of 
the  best  .Silver  Anniversaiy  Reunions  ever. 

Alumni  Director  Barr)'  Adams  says  that 
early  responses  from  the  class  survey  indi- 
cate that  a  large  number  of  alumni  are 
planning  to  attend   the  very  special   event. 

A  complete  program  brochure,  schedule 
and  registration  form  will  be  sent  to  class 
members  in  early 


Missing! 


Looking  forward  to  1983  and  the  25th 
and  50th  anniversaiy  reunions  of  the  Class 
of  1958  and  Class  of  1933,  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice checked  the  records  and  came  up  with 
11  missing  1933  graduates  and  27  missing 
1958  grads. 

If  you  know  addresses  for  any  of  the 
following,  please  send  them  to  Susan  Ker- 
kian,  director.  Alumni  Records,  P.O.  Bo.x 
869,  Athens  45701: 

1933:  Walter  B.  Benton,  Margaret  L. 
Cross,  George  R.  Easterling,  Delbert  E. 
Nixon,  Bertha  R.  Queen,  Helen  R.  Reichert. 
Walter  H.  Reitz,  Russell  F.  Resh.  Joseph  G. 
Sintic,  Elizabeth  L.  Suder  and  Robert  E, 
Williams. 

1958:  Jane  W.  Aldrich,  Alice  M.  Bro- 
quist,  Wanda  J.  Castner,  Suzanne  S.  Chad- 
wick,  Kenneth  A.  Chiara,  Louis  A.  Colatch. 
Kay  J.  Higgs,  Verner  Johnson,  John  W. 
Kennedy  III,  William  W,  Laverty,  Chester 
E,  May,  William  L.  McConnell,  Gina 
Mrava,  Arthur  P.  Mullin,  Beecher  T.  Oak- 
ley, Burch  E.  Oglesby,  Herman  T.  Rannow, 
Patricia  J.  Scherler,  Leonard  H.  Schwartz, 
William  T.  Sell,  Vernon  S.  Smith,  Joan  E. 
Steward,  Dorothy  I.  Stoltz,  Dale  W.  Walker, 
Lenore  Webe,  Thomas  J.  Wetzel  and  John 
Philip  Wood. 


Homecoming  '82 

Homecoming  has  once  again  become  the 
largest  annual  alumni  celebration  at  Ohio 
L'niversity.  Last  year,  an  estimated  4.000 
alumni  letumed  for  the  weekend. 

The  1982  Homecoming  is  set  for  Nov.  6. 
In  addition  to  many  nevv  activities  being 
planned  by  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  tradi- 
tional events  include  the  alumni  hmcheon. 
parade,  football  game  and  Homecoming 
dance.  This  year's  game  features  the  Bobcats 
against  the  Northern  Illinois  Huskies. 

Alumni  who  want  to  be  sure  to  receive 
a  Homecoming  brochure  should  send  a  post- 
card to  "Homecoming  '82,"  P.O.  Box  869. 
Athens,  OH  45701. 


OSU  Stadium  Site  of 
Bobcat-Spiders 
Benefit  Game 

The  patients  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Columbus  will  be  the  real  winners  Sept.  18 
as  the  University  of  Richmond  and  Ohio 
University  square  off  in  Ohio  Stadium  on 
the  Ohio  State  campus. 

Children's  Hospital  invited  the  Bobcats 
to  host  the  first  Children's  Hospital  Classic 
in  the  Buckeyes'  home  stadium,  and  Ohio 
University  Athletic  Director  Harold  McEI- 
haney  thinks  the  game  could  draw  as  many 
as  35,000  spectators. 

"We  have  17,000  alumni  in  the  Central 
Ohio  area  alone,"  McElhaney  says,  "and 
we're  going  to  build  a  lot  of  alumni  activities 
around  that  weekend." 

Band  Day  will  also  be  held  Sept.  18  and 
bands  from  the  Columbus  area  as  well  as  the 
Ohio  University  Marching  110  will  perform 
at  the  game. 

"We  don't  look  at  the  Ohio-Richmond 
game  as  just  an  athletic  event,"  McElhaney 
says.  "It's  for  an  excellent  cause  and  the 
whole  University  is  glad  we  were  asked  to 
be  a  part  of  it."  He  adds  that  if  the  game  i 
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become  an  annual  ( 

Ohio  L^niversity  and  Richmond  last  met 
in  the  1969  Tangerine  Bowl.  Richmond  ral- 
lied in  that  game  to  gain  a  49-42  victory. 
This  past  season  the  Bobcats  were  5-6  and 
the  Spiders  were  4-7. 

Tickets  for  the  game  are  $6  each  and  all 
seats  are  resen-ed.  Ticket  information  is 
available  from  the  Children's  Hospital  De- 
velopment Department,  the  Ohio  University 
Athletic  Department,  or  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations. 

Football  Camp 
Planned  for  Kids 

Know  any  kids  ages  12-18  who  love  foot- 
ball? Spot  any  potential  Bobcat  football 
greats?  If  so,  tell  them  about  the  Ohio 
University  Quarterback/Receiver  Football 
Camp. 

An  intensive  program  run  by  the  Uni- 
versity's football  staff,  it's  scheduled  for  June 
27-30  on  campus.  For  information,  contact 
Coach  Sean  Kelly,  Convocation  Center, 
Athens,  OH  45701   (614)   594-5031. 

Japan  Chapter  Gives 
to  Konneker  Center 

The  Japan  Alumni  chapter  has  made  a 
contribuuon  of  more  than  $850  toward  the 
restoration  and  remodeling  of  the  Konneker 
Alumni  Center.  According  to  chapter  presi- 
dent, Ichiro  Seto  '54,  the  organization  has 
hopes  of  increasing  its  contribution  to  the 
project  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Japan  Chapter  follows  alumni  in 
Taiwan  as  the  second  group  of  international 
graduates  providing  support  or  gifts-in-kind 
to  the  Konneker  Alumni  Center. 


Chapter  Notebook 


Important    Note:   Well    in   advance  of  each  event 
listed,  area  alumni  receive  a  mailing  giving  details. 


OHIO:  The  success  of  past  celebrations  contrib- 
iiled  to  the  growing  number  of  alumni  attending 
the  Akron  Area  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  chapter's  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  held 
March  12.  More  than  65  alumni  attended  the 
party.  Paul  Nishenshal,  director  of  corporate  and 
foundation  relations,  attended  from  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Akron  chapter  held  a  May  1  meeting 
with  a  speaker  from  Ohio  University. 

The  Belmont  County  Chapter  held  a  business 
meeting  on  March  29  to  adopt  its  bylaws  and 
nominate  directors.  The  chapter  serves  alumni  in 
Belmont,  Guernsey,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Harrison 
and  Noble  counties. 

The  Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter  continued 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  alumni  for  its  St. 
Patrick's  Day  celebration  held  on  March  11. 
Complete  with  green  beer,  Ohio  University  songs 
and  new  chapter  sales  items,  the  third  annual 
event  brought  nearly  150  alumni  to  The  Spot  at 
Engine  House  No.  5.  The  chapter's  monthly 
TGIF  events  at  J.  Ross  Browne's  Whaling  Station 
have  been  very  successful.  On  May  22  the  chapter 
held  a  Golf  and  Family  Outing  Day  at  the  River- 
view  Golf  Club.  This  event,  coordinated  by  Chap- 
ter President  Barry  Wear,  included  the  first 
alumni   golf   tournament. 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter  spon- 
sored its  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  on 
March  13  at  B.  W.  Talgoods.  Coordinated  by 
Brett  Goodson  'Ti  and  Dan  Nash  '57,  the  party 
was  attended  by  nearly  50  alumni.  The  chapter 
also  announced  that  it  will  again  sponsor  a  special 
welcome  party  for  1982  graduates  on  June  24 
from  7:30  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  at  the  Hudepohl  Brew- 
ing Co.  The  chapter's  first  prospective  student 
night  on  May  9  attracted  more  than  50  prospec- 
tive students. 

The  Cleveland  Green  and  White  Club  held  its 
seventh  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  at  Fagen's- 
in-the-Flats  on  March  6.  Attendance  at  this  an- 
nual celebration  (the  grand-daddy  of  alumni  St. 
Patrick's  Day  celebrations)  was  estimated  at  over 
650. 

The  Ohio  University  Mothers'  Club  of  Greater 
Cleveland  sponsored  its  "J^ist  for  You,  Mom's 
Weekend  at  OU"  bus  program  on  April  30.  The 
club  annually  brings  several  busloads  of  mothers 
to  the  campus  for  Mom's  Weekend. 

The  Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of  Cleve- 
land held  its  annual  Spring  Luncheon  on  May  1 
at  the  Lantern  Court,  Holden  Arboretum  in  Men- 
tor. The  luncheon  was  hosted  by  the  club's  North- 
More  than  65  alumni  attended  the  Dayton 
and  Montgomery  County's  third  annual  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Celebration  held  March  13  at  the 
Oregon  Express.  Ken  Frisch,  director  of  annual 
giving,  attended  the  event  from  Ohio  University. 
The  chapter  also  completed  a  very  successful 
alumni  phonathon  on  April    18-19. 

The  Toledo  Alumni  Chapter  held  a  pre-game 
reception  for  alumni  at  Dominic's  Restaurant 
prior  to  the  Ohio  University  vs.  Toledo  basketball 
game   on  February    10.    Alumnus   Ja  "-■-     - 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  The  Greater  Wash- 
ington D.C.  Alumni  Chapter  held  its  second  St. 
Patrick's  Day  celebration  on  March  16  at  Ire- 
land's Own  in  Alexandria,  Va.  More  than  40 
alumni  attended  the  event.  The  chapter  also  has 
published  another  edition  of  The  Washington 
Alumnews,  its  very  successful  newsletter  written  by 
a  staff  of  16  area  alumni. 

GEORGIA:  The  Greater  Atlanta  Alumni  Chap- 
ter sponsored  its  first  St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebra- 
tion at  the  Woods  Clubhouse  on  March  20.  The 
event  was  coordinated  by  chapter  officers  Bette 
Justice,  president;  Bob  Starkey.  vice  president; 
and  Barbara  Riskey,  secretary-treasurer. 
ILLINOIS;  More  than  175  alumni  and  friends 
attended  the  game  between  DePaul  and  Ohio 
University  on  February  15.  At  a  pre-game  recep- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Alumni  Chapter, 
125' alumni  and  friends  turned  out 
NEW  YORK:  The  New  York/New  Jersey 
Alumni  Chapter  held  its  annual  College  Night 
March  7  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel.  More  than 
100  prospective  students,  parents  and  alumni  at- 
tended the  event.  On  April  1,  New  Jersey  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  met  in  Teaneck  to  discuss 
upcoming  plans  for  events  in  the  Garden  Stale. 
On  May  14  the  chapter  held  its  first  Spring  Party 
at  The  Brewery.  The  New  York/New  Jersey 
Chapter  is  headed  by  Donald  Swaim  '59. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Of  Interest  to  Alumni  continued 


Cleveland  Club's 
Football  Day 


PACE  Award 


The  Ohio  Universily  Women's  Club  of 
ClevelaTid  lias  annoi.rKed  plans  to  hold  a 
Football  Day  in  Athens  on  Oct.  2.  The  trip 
is  open  to  alumni,  families  and  friends  of 
Ohio  University  and — for  approximately 
$30— includes  round-trip  bus  transportation 
to  and  from  Athens,  football  tickets  (the 
Bobcats  versus  the  Toledo  Rockets)  and 
dinner  at  an  Athens  restaurant. 

The  bus  (or  buses)  will  leave  Cleveland 
Burke  Lake  Fro.it  Airport  at  8  a.m.  and 
return  between  11:30  p.m.  and  midnight, 
Inteiested  alumni  should  contact  Carolyn 
Balogh  at  (216)  561-8796,  home;  (216) 
696-3848,  office;  or  Sheila  McHale  (216) 
237-4639. 


The  Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter  of  the 
Ohio  University  Alunuri  ,\ssociation 
invites  alumni,  families  and  friends  to 

Children's  Hospital 

Benefit  Bowl 

At  Ohio  Stadium  in  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  University  Bobcats 

vs. 

University  of  Richmond  Spiders 

Saturday,  September  18.  1982 
Kickoff  1:30  p.m. 


V  \    Pre-game  Alumni  Brunch 
Post-game  Celebration 


When  available  please  send  me  information 

on  the  Central    Ohio    Alumni    Chapter's    activities    and 

ticket   order   forms   for    the  Children's   Hospital 


City,  State,  Zip 


Home  Telephone 

Send  to: 

Beat  RichmoDd 

Office  of  Alumni  Relations 

P.O.  Box  869 

Athena,  Ohio  45701 


Office  Telepho; 


In  1981  the  National  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors  initiated  the  Leona  Hughes  PACE 
Award.  Named  in  honor  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation's secretary,  Mrs.  Leona  Hughes  '30 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  the  award  was  established 
to  honor  a  senior  member  of  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  who  exemplified  the  leader- 
ship, involvement,  spirit  and  dedication  typi- 
fied b)'  Mrs.  Hughes. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  award,  pre- 
sented at  the  association's  spring  banquet, 
was  Patricia  Maclnnis,  a  communication 
major  from  Akron.  Active  in  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  since  her  freshman  year,  Mac- 
lnnis served  as  the  group's  vice  president 
during  the  1981-82  academic  year.  In  that 
post,  she  coordinated  the  organization's 
membership  screening  and  selection  drive. 

During  the  past  summer,  Maclnnis  also 
worked  as  a  summer  intern  in  the  alumni 
office. 


Extern  Program 
Gives  Experience 

Forty  Ohio  Universily  students  did  not 
spend  the  spring  break  seeking  the  Florida 
sun.  Instead,  they  gained  hands-on  expeii- 
eiice  working  witli  alumni  in  \arious  career 
areas,  thanks  to  the  Student  Alumni  Board's 
Extern  Program. 

Summer  and  fall  quarters,  the  board 
worked  to  obtain  alumni  sponsors  across  the 
country.  Fall  quarter,  students  applied  to 
participate,  and  winter  quarter,  the  board 
matched  sponsors  and  students. 

Comments  from  both  externs  and  alumni 
sponsors  highlight  the  program's  success: 

Chris  Kircher,  public  relations  extern 
with  Miles  Kimball  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  "I 
had  the  chance  to  interview  company  execu- 
tives and  get  some  understanding  of  organi- 
zational structure  and  reasons  behind  their 
personal  success.  I'm  using  the  experience  as 
the  basis  of  a  paper  in  one  of  my  classes  as 
well  as  in  my  portfolio." 

Kevin  Keller,  advertising  extern  with 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  "The  Extern  Program  is  fantastic.  It 
gave  me  the  chance  to  see  what  life  in  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  ad  agencies  was  like. 
I  hope  the  program  grows  so  others  can  gain 
ihe  insight  I  did." 

Bill  de  Monye  Sr.,  third-year  extern 
sponsor,  Defense  Audit  Services,  Department 
of  Defense,  Marietta,  Ga.  "The  externships 
give  students  a  way  to  use  theories  learned  in 
the  classroom  and  see  how  they  apply  in 
day-to-day  operations  in  the  real  world.  I 
highly  recommend  the  program. 

The  Student  Alumni  Board  is  always 
seeking  more  extern  sponsors  among  alumni 
for  what  has  become  a  very  valuable  pro- 
gram for  Ohio  University  students.  Board 
offices  are  in  the  Konneker  Alumni  Center. 


Adult  Programs 

Harley  Baker's  stoiy  (page  5)  may  re- 
mind you  of  someone  looking  for  college 
programs  to  start  a  degree  or  complete  one 
begun  years  ago  and  abandoned. 

\Vhy  not  speak  up  and  tell  such  searchers 
about  the  many  ways  Ohio  University  — 
through  its  nontraditional  programs  —  can 
help  them  earn  a  degree,  at  times  and  places 
convenient  to  them? 

The  External  Student  Program  in  Tupper 
Hall  301  offers  independent  study  through 
correspondence,  independent  study  projects, 
course  credit  by  examination  and  telecourses. 
Adult  reaming  Services  in  Tupper  309  of- 
fei^s  career  and  life  planning  and  credit  for 
prior  learning. 

For  information,  write  the  above  offices 
or  call,  toll-free  in  Ohio,  800-282-4408  for 
Independent  Study;  800-282-4406  for  Adult 
Learning  Semces.  Outside  Ohio,  call  (614) 
594-6721  for  Independent  Study;  (614)  594- 
6569  for  Adult  Learning  Services. 


Trustees  Academy 

Gains  Members  v 

The  University's  major  gift  society,  the 
Trustees   Academy,    has   tlie   following  new 
members  who  have  either  made  a  $10,000  -^ 
cash  gift,  pledged  that  sum  over  10  years  or 
arranged  a  $25,000  deferred  gift: 

Clifton  E.   '43  and  Louise  Hodgson  '43    ^ 
Baker,    Boise,    Idaho.   Designation:    Half  to 
the   Depaitment   of  Civil    Engineering   and 
half    to     the     women's     physical    education 
program. 

Larry  '73  and  Patty  Brogan,  Athens, 
Ohio.  Designation:  Providing  Athletes  With 
Scholarships  campaign.  ^r 

Richard  K.  Emde  '60,  Ballwin,  Mo.  Des- 
ignation :    Unrestricted. 

Mrs.  Jane  Bagley  Goddard  '26.  Lancas-  - 
ter,  Pa.  Designation:  The  James  E.  God-  "^ 
dard  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship. 

Albert  Joseph  '50  and  Joan  Kramer  '49 
Hauschulz  III,  Athens,  Ohio.  Designation:     *" 
Providing  Athletes  With  Scholarships  cam- 
paign. 

Richard  C.  '63  and  Molly  B.  Widdis,  -4 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Designation :   Athletics. 


University  Watches 
iin  for  Sale 


Agaii 


The  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
has  made  arrangements  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability    of     the     Official     Ohio     University     ^ 
Watches. 

Barr>'   Adams,   director  of   alumni    rela- 
tions,   indicates    that   there   is   a   continuing 
demand   for  the   watches,   which  were  first     ^ 
offered   to  alumni  and   parents  of  enrolled 
students  in  the  autumn  of  1980. 

The  watch  features  a  dimensional  de- 
sign of  Cutler  Hall  on  the  14  kt.  gold-fin- 
ished medallion  dial.  The  watches  are  avail- 
able in  three  styles— ladies'  pendant  watch,  .| 
men's  wristwatch,  and  pocket  watch — as  il- 
lustrated in  the  photograph. 

Each  timepiece  features  the  electronic 
Bulova  Accutron  Quartz  movement,  guaran-  ^ 
teed  to  keep  accurate  time  to  within  one 
minute  per  year.  The  pendant  watch  and 
pocket  watch  are  shipped  with  matching  j 
chains.  All  three  styles  have  sweep  second 
hands  and  are  backed  by  Bulova's  full-year 
warranty. 

The  men's  wristwatch  is  $180;  the  pocket 
watch  and  pendant  watch  are  $195  each. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  Wayneco  Enter- 
prises, P.O.  Box  511,  Wayne,  Pa.  19087.  - 
Watches  can  be  paid  for  by  check  made 
payable  to  "Official  Ohio  University 
Watch,"  or  may  be  charged  to  American 
Express,  Master  Card  or  Visa.  Pennsylvania 
residents  should  include  six  percent  sales  tax. 
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Experimental  Courses 

-  Set  for  Summer 

A   new   series   of   courses   in    developing 

-  adult  education  programs  will  begin  this 
summer  on  an  experimental  basis,  according 
to  Michael  Mark  of  the  University's  Inde- 
pendent Study  Office.  The  courses  combine 

-  the  efforts  of  the  College  of  Education,  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ice5,  In- 
dependent Study   and   the  Office  of  Adult 

f    Learning  Services. 

"Overview  and  History  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion" and  "Adult  Learning  and  Develop- 
ment" will  be  offered  during  the  first  sum- 

^  mer  session,  which  begins  June  21.  "Program 
Planning  and  Teaching'  Adults"  will  be 
offered  second  session,  which  begins  July  26. 

^  Similar  course  offerings  focusing  on  de- 
veloping curriculums  for  adult-programs  are 
not  readily  available  in  Ohio,  according  to 
Mark.  The  new  interdisciplinary  courses 
should  be  of  interest  to  practicing  profes- 
sionals such  as  community  workers,  business 
personnel,  counselors,  gerontologists  and  rec- 

'  reation  personnel,  as  well  as  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students. 

For   information,    contact   Mark  in   301 

I  Tupper  Hall,  Athens  45701,  or  call  (614) 
594-6721  or,  toll-free  in  Ohio,  1-800-282- 
4408. 


Alumni  Calendar 


NOTE:  For  further  information  contact  the  Offic 
of  Alumni  Relations  at  (614)  594-5128  unk-.ss 
contact  person  is  listed. 


June  5  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  picnic  to  be  held  at  608  Moritz  Drive, 
Akron,  at  12:30  p.m.  Installation  of  new  officers 
will  be  held.  Contact  Barbara  Gazella  (216) 
867-8569. 

June  8  Central  Ohio  Alumni  chapter  meeting  to 
be  held  at  tlie  home  of  Barry  Wear,  chapter  presi- 
dent. 2098  Guilford  Road,  Columbus.  Meeting 
will  begin  at  7  p.m. 

June  11  Reception  for  graduating  seniors,  fami- 
lies and  friends  at  the  Ohio  University  Inn,  8-11 
p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Senior  Class,  Student 
Alumni  Board  and  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association. 
June    12    Spring   quarter  closing  date   and  Com- 


People 


June  14-28    Europe  a  la  carte  alumni  tour  with  a 

choice  of  9  tours  to  optional  destinations  in  addi- 
tion to  7  nights  in  London.  Possibilities  include  a 
London  only  tour  or  London  with  any  one  of  the 
following:  Scotland,  Portugal,  Neopolitan  River, 
Yugoslavia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Morocco  or  Aus- 
tria. Contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  for 
details. 

June  24  Greater  Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter  2nd 
annual  celebration  for  recently  graduated  Ohio 
University  alumni.  Contact  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  for  details, 

June  26  New  York/New  Jersey  chapter  picnic 
to  be  held  at  Van  Saun  Park,  off  Route  4,  Para- 
mus.  Contact  Marcia  Benjamin-Michelli  (201) 
836-2090  for  more  information. 
July  16-17  Ohio  University  Fund  Board  meeting. 
July  15-18  Alumni  College  '82.  Contact  the  Of- 
fice of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594-5128  for  more 
information  and  a  brochure. 

August  7  Alumni  Theater  Night  at  the  Monomoy 
Theater,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  celebrating 
its  25th  year  of  operation,  Sponsored  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Alumni  Chapter.  Contact  Sandy  Elsass 
(617)  542-1806.  home,  or  (617)  332-5100,  office. 
September  11  Football:  Ohio  University  vs,  Min- 
nesota—away, Pre-game  reception  sponsored  by 
the  Greater  Minnesota  Alumni  Chapter.  Contact 
Phyllis  Kohler,  chapter  coordinator,  (612)  927- 
7892, 

September  18  Football:  Ohio  University  vs.  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond  to  be  played  at  the  Ohio 
State  Stadium  in  Columbus.  Pre-game  and  post- 
eame  activities  sponsored  by  Central  Ohio  Alumni 
Chapter.  Contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
for  more  details. 

Summer,  1982  Washington,  D.C.,  Alumni  Chap- 
ter Summer  Picnic.  Call  Sandy  Lenihan  (703) 
780-5998.  Also,  District  of  Columbia  alumni  day 
at  Baltimore  Orioles  game.  Contact  Jeff  Finkle 
(703)    354-6204. 


i  for  this  issue  of  TODAY  were  prepared 
by  Jennifer  A.  Pohlman  '82,  a  senior  from  Mil- 
ford,  Ohio,  majoring  in  public  relations. 

1930s 

Glenn  Harris  Gardner  '34,  '35,  retired   from  tlie 

U.S.  Army  and  lives  In  Lancaster. 

Winifred    Bricher   '36    has    retired    from    leaching 

and  is  now  living  in  Northern  Michigan, 

Gilbert   B.   Rawson   '36,   MEd   '38,   is  serving  his 

second    term   as  president   of   tlie   Ritchie  County 

Retired  Sctiool  Employees.  He  lives  in  St.  Marys, 

W,  Va. 

Oscar  Grusky  '38  is  a  realtor-associate  for  Hawk 

Realty  Inc.  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

1940s 

Ruth  M.  Schwartz  '40  has  retired  from  teaching 
special  education.  She  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 
C.  Stuart  Whitecomb  '41  is  working  part-time  as  - 
a    consultant    for    Diversey-Wyandotte    Corp.     in 
Buffalo,    N.Y.    Col.    Whitecomb    retired    from    the 
U.S.    Army   after  28  years  of  active  and   reserve 

Mary  E.  Myers  '42  is  chairman  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  of  the 
Greater  Buffalo  area,  N.Y. 

Jane  Hancock  Edwards  '43  retired  after  teaching 
at  Westerville  High  School  for  15  years,  She  lives 
in  Chautaugua.  N.Y. 

William  A.  Nelson  '43,  MA  '47,  has  retired  after 
being  with  the  North  Royalton  School  System  for 
34  years.  He  was  the  head  of  the  social  studies 
department,  beginning  in  1962,  and  served  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  from  1952  to  1958. 
Audrey  Maslow  Dillman  '44  is  in  charge  of  NBC 
News  Film  Syndicate  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Slie  hves  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Bernice  M.  Graham  '4?  received  the  Zonta  Inter- 
national Woman  of  the  Year  Award  at  the  Mari- 
etta Chamber  of  Commerce  annual  dinner.  She  is 
a  resident  of  Marietta, 

Wilma  J.  Runyan  McGregor  '47  is  executive  sec- 
retary to  the  president  of  J.  Rosenblum  and  Sons 
Inc.,  a  food  service  distributor.  She  lives  in 
Pompton  Plains,  N.J. 

John  M.  Stewart  '47  is  director  of  personnel  of 
The  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland,  an  international 
engineering  and  building  company. 
Edward  Bemasek  '49  was  promoted  to  senior 
scientist  in  the  research  and  development  depart- 
ment of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

Gordon  A.  Cox  '49  is  Ohio  manager  of  Moody's 
Investors    Service    Inc.    He    and    his    wife,    Grace 
Tompkins  Cox  '50,  live  in  Middlebury  Heights. 
G.  Dale  Holtzman  '49,  photographer,  is  owner  of 
Holtzman  Studio  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Carmen  Nick  Marulli  '49  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1981    Martha  Holden  Jennings  Award  for  Teach- 
ing Excellence  from  Kent  State  University. 
Alvin  D.  Reece  '49  is  manager  of  budget  analysis 
and  planning  control   for  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.   in 
Mansfield,  a  subsidiary  of  Harvey  Hubbell  Inc. 

1950s 

George  N.  Constable  '50,  a  columnist  for  the 
News  Journal  in  Mansfield,  was  presented  the 
30-Year  Service  Gold  Ring  Award. 
jeanette  G.  Grasselli  '50,  DSC  '78,  is  director  of 
the  analytical  sciences  laboratory  in  the  research 
and  development  department  of  The  Standard  Oil 
Co.  She  lives  in  Chagrin  Falls. 

James   J.    Sherman    Jr.    '50    is   vice    president    of 
marketing.business  and  legal  services  for  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.  He  lives  in  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 
John  T.  Stephens  '50  was  named  manager  of  pen- 
sion,  group   benefits  and   payroll   services  at  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Mary  B.  Feurt  '51   is  teaching  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Portsmouth  after  retiring  from  teaching  at  North- 
west High  School  for  32  years. 
Howard  A.  Tolley  '51  was  named  director  of  pub- 
lic   relations    services    of   The    Goodyear   Tire    & 
Rubber  Co.  in  Akron.  A  veteran  of  21  years  with 
the   firm,   he  was  formerly  manager  of  corporate 
community  relations. 

Richard  S.  Lysakowski  '52  is  teaching  business 
and  English  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  He 
lives  in  Oak  Park.  Ill, 

Chiau  Bing  NG  '52  is  an  account  executive  with 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc., 
Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

Robert  Dean  Wise  '52,  MEd  '62,  is  building  in- 
spector for  Dover. 

John  E.  Zinsmcister  '52  is  executive  director  of 
Westminster-Tlmrber  Community,  a  retired  com- 
munity within  the  statewide  network  of  Ohio 
Presbyterian  Homes.  He  and  his  family  reside  in 
Westerville.  . 

George  Zorich  '52  is  now  principal  of  Maize  Ele- 
mentary School   after  eight  years  as  principal  of 
Binns  Elementary  School  in  Columbus. 
Russell  L.  Gentry  '53  has  been  teaching  business 
subjects  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  Community  College 
for  17  years.  He  lives  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
William  A.  Klauber  '53  is  president  of  the  Life 
Underwater    Training    Council.    He    lives    in    Be- 
thesda,  Md, 
John  M.  Lusa  '53  is  editor  and  associate  publisher 
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L  tole  paintiitg  and  etch- 


A  unique  Jul];  15-18  learning  vacation. 

Academic  Program:  Seven  lecture  and  discussion  ses- 
sions covering  everything  from  politics  to  biogenetics 
to  Charles  Dickens  to  humor  writing  to  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Caribbean, 

Fine  Arts  Program:  Sessions  t 
ing  in  stained  glass. 

Recreational  Activities.  Individualized  tennis  instruc- 
tion and  access  to  golf  course,  tennis  and  racquetball 
courts  and  natatorium. 

Early  Bird  Arts  and  Crafts  Program.  Sessions  on  metal 
crafts  and  creating  art  from  bread  dough. 

Junior  Alumni  College  '82.  Sessions  di\ided  into  pro- 
grams for  6-9-year-olds  and  10-12-year-olds. 

Cost.  $120  per  adult,  $98  per  child,  plus  small  addi- 
tional fee  for  materials  for  fine  arts  ; 


Enrollment  is  limited.  For  details,  write  Office 
Alumni  Relations,  Konneker  Center,  P.O.  Box 
Athens,    OH  or  call  (614)  594-5128. 


«=_.  .    Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
«T|)   P-O.  Box  869 
||[.*/    Athens,  Ohio    45701 


James  A.  Mason  '52  is  manager  of  division  facil- 
ities and  administration  for  Raytheon  Co.'s  Sub- 
marine Signal  Division.  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Portsmouth,  R.L 

Henry  T.  Filhner  '54,  MEd  '59,  PhD  '62,  is 
professor  of  reading  and  language  arts  at  the  Ijni- 
versily  of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 
Michael  J.  Henry  Jr.  '54  is  group  accounting 
manager  for  GEO  International.  He  lives  in 
Kingwood,  Texas. 

Donald  D.  Kloss  '54  is  controller  for  the  Toledo 
Concrete  Pipe  Co. 

John  S.  Trimble  '54  of  Chagrin  Falls  is  vice 
president  of  National  City  Bank  in  Cleveland. 
|ohn  J.ames  Bounds  '55  is  an  account  executive 
■for  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  He  lives  in  Reynolds- 
Robert  A.  Gaebler  '55  has  a  psychology  practice 
in  Oakpark,  111. 

Louis  Sawchik  '55  is  on  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.  He  and  his  wife,  Janet  Earl  Sawchik 
•54,  live  in  Cleveland. 

Samuel  S.  Stewart  II  '55  was  promoted  to  sales 
training  manager  for  the  Edmont  Division  of 
Beclon"  Dickinson  and  Co.  He  and  his  wife.  Car- 
men L.  Colebank  Stewart  '55,  live  in  Coshocton. 
Robert  A.  Wendt  '55  is  principal  of  Robert  Jami- 
son High  School.  He  lives  in  North  Olmsted. 
Nevin  R.  Williams  '55  is  a  financial  manager  for 
Ihe  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  lives  in  Carmichael,  Calif. 
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People  continued 

Calvin  Gerald  Lyons  '56  rclircd  from  the  U.S. 
Army  witli  the  rank  of  colonel  and  accepted  a 
position  as  vice  president  for  financial  manage- 
mint  at  tlie  Citadel,  a  military  college  in  Charles- 
ion,  .S  C. 

Charles  E.  Nicholas  '56  is  a  senior  industrial  engi- 
iiccr  for  Geiior.nl  Motors'  Assembly  Division.  He 
lives  in  Flint.  Mich. 

Douglas  E.  Fairbanks  *57  is  general  manager  of 
Ohio  Hell  Telephone  Co.  He  lives  in  Worlhington. 
Kent  James  Calvin  '57  is  acting  president  and 
(orpor.ite  secretary  of  the  Toledo  Area  Chamber 

James  H.  Devore  '58.  MFA  '63,  is  a  professor  of 

an  .It  Ohio  Nonhern  University  in  Ada. 

lack  J.  Tr.uhcr  '.'iRx  lias  developed  a  do-it-your- 

,,ll     I      „ll 1      rnl,,l    Public    lirlathm    Bhebook. 


II. 


N.Y. 


is    a    certified    pubhc 

, '     II,     ',,,1    his   svifc,   Martha   Thiessen 

■|(,iii|jl-iii,    .,!),  h>.    Ill  Coshocton. 

Chalnur  Du.inc  Baker  '59  is  athletic  director  at 

Springfield  Soulh  High  School. 

James  H.  Bolender  '59  is  financial  sice  president 

of   llir   Noilli   American  lire  Group.   He  lis 


Announcing  the  1982-1983  program 

MEXICO  ADVKN  rURi: 
No\cniber  1  -  November  8,  1982 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  for  American 
tourists,  and  no  wonder  since  its  beauty  and  charm  are  rarely 
surpassed.    Ibis  alumni  tour  takes  you  to  cosmopolitan  Mexico 
t:iiv  for  llirce  days,  transports  you  to  colonial  Taxco,  with 
lis  uusis  sobblestone  streets  and  red-roofed  buildings,  and  is 
(oiiipUted  by  a  three-day  rest  in  sunny  Acapulco.  The  tour 
includes  round-trip  airfare  from  Columbus,  a  continental 
breakfast  daily,  four  dinners  and  three  lunches.  Fully  escorted, 
this  special  tour  is  being  offered  for  just  $799. 

(.REAl   oniES   TOUR  Ol 
1  111.  SOMEI    UNION 
.Match  13 -Match  27,  1983 

1  ii|ii..<lnt.,lilf  lull  cMiling  Russia  with  its  long  and  colorful 
p. 1^1  III. , 1.1  s  II  mil  III  ihc  most  intriguing  countries  in  the 
ui.ilil  1,1  11.11    ^.lul  ipenal  tour  ol  the  U.S.S.R.  includes  visits 
u.  „v  .III,,     M„Muu,  Leningrad.  Tbilisi.  Bukhara,  Tashkent 
and  Sai„a,k,,i,d.  II,..  is  a  fully  escorted  tour  sshich  includes 
..11  meals  and  a  daily  program  of  sightseeing  and  a  visit  to 
schools  and  universities.  Priced  at  $l,liOO  from  New  York. 

PARIS,  CITY  OF  LIGHTS  TOUR 

.|unc  1983 

I'  (T  generations,  Americans  have  had  a  special  love  for  Paris, 
designed  exclusively  lor  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
.■\ssociation.  this  trip  will  include  optional  tours  daily. 

SWITZERLAND,  FeatutitiR  an  optional  one-week 

cNtctision  to  Innsbruck  and  \'ienna 

August  II  -  19  (or  27)  and  October  20-28  (or 

NoM-inbcr  3)  1983 

Whc.n  European  travelers  go  vacationing,  they  choose 
Swil/erland  .  .  .  for  hundreds  of  reasons.  So  do  thousands  of 
Americans.   1  be  scenery  is  unequaled  anysvhere  in  the  world. 
Snovs-capped  panoramic  Alps,  Alpine  valleys,  quaint  villages, 
.olorful  chalets,  ancient  castles,  historic  cities  and  sparkling 
lakes.  This  tour  is  offered  tsvice  because  the  price  s'arics 
betsseen  August  and  October.  (The  peak  season  ends  in  late 
September.!  Priced  from  approximately  $900,  svbich  includes 
airfare  from  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  (lower  from 
New  York).  Optional  one-week  excuRions  cost  only  an 
additional  $225. 


When  available,  please  send  ii 
complete  information  on  the 
alumni  tours  checked  below: 

□  Mexico  Adventure 

□  Great  Cities  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

D  Paris,  City  of  Lights 

□  Switzerland 

Name 


Se„d  I 

1983  Alumni  Tour  Progrt 

Ohio  University  Alumni 


David  L,  CostitI  '59  is  an  exercise  physiologist  at 
Hall  Slate  University.  He  and  his  wile,  Judith  A. 
Hutchinson  Coslill  '60,  live  in  Muncie,  Ind. 
Vincent  A.  Digirolamo  '59,  BancOhio  National 
Bank  senior  vice  president  and  president  of  BNB's 
Akron  Area,  assumed  additional  responsibilities  as 
regional  executive  for  BancOhio's  nine-county 
Northeast  Region. 

William  Bradley  Horn  '59  was  named  general 
manager  of  Gorman-Riipp  of  Canada  Ltd.  He 
lives  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

Richard  Lasko  '.W,  MEd  '61,  is  director  of  finan- 
cial aid  at  the  Unisersity  of  Toledo. 
Andrew  R.  Repco  '59  is  principal  of  Hannibal- 
Sardis  Elementary  School.  Ho  lives  in  Clarington. 
Christine  Welch  Wiswell  '59  received  a  master's 
degree  in  school  counseling  and  is  a  career  educa- 
tion consultant  in  Lancaster.  Calif.  Her  husband. 
Robert  Wiswell,  MS  '67,  is  chief  of  plans,  rocket 
site,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

1960s 

W.  Melvin  Calinger  '60  is  serving  a  two-year  term 
as  president  of  the  Omalia  Board  of  Education. 
He  is  also  engaged  in  private  law  practice  in 
Omaha.   Neb. 

Walter  S.  Coleman  '60  is  director  of  operations 
for  the  Air  Transportation  Association  and  resides 
in  Washington.  DC. 

John  E.  Maybcrry,  MEd  '60.  is  career  guidance 
specialist  and  varsity  basketball  coach  at  J.  F. 
Kennedy  High  School.  He  lives  in  Buena  Park. 
Calif. 

John  Simalacowlos  '60  is  quality  assurance  and 
safety  director  for  Plastic-Kote  Corp.,  Medina. 
He  lives  in  Chippewa  Lake. 

Donna  L.  T.  Szuhy  '60,  supervisor  of  the  ediica- 
lion  section  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  Education  in  the  Ohio  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  was  the  1981  recipient  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Garden  Clubs  Inc.  Conservation 
\ward.  She  lives  in  Gahanna. 
Normanno  A.  Caticchio  '61  is  chief  of  the  pro- 
gram support  staff  for  the  associate  assistant  ad- 
ministrator. Africa  Bureau.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Developmonl.  Department  ol  State,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

Gary  Blake  Jordan  '61  svas  selected  to  appear  in 
Wlw'i  Who  in  Calilorma.  He  is  an  assistant  pro- 
gram manager  at  ESL  Inc.,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Biographical  Institute.  Ho  lives  in  San 
lose.  Calif. 

Saniira  L.  Pierce  Miller  '61  is  teaching  first  and 
second  grade  at  St.  John's  Elementary  School  in 
Carrollton. 

Philip  A.  Williams  '61,  commander  of  the  200th 
Ciiil    Engineering    Squadron    at    Camp    Perry,    is 
iliief  engineer   of    the   Air  National   Guard   Civil 
r.ngineering  Association.  He  lives  in  Catawba. 
Irene  G.  Bandy  '62,  executive  director  for  admin- 
isirailon  for  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education, 
was  selected  as  a  Fellow  in  the  Education  Policy 
Fellowship  Program.  She  lives  in  Rudolph. 
lerald  B.  Banister  '62  is  director  of  marketing  of 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  for  Owens- 
Illinois  Inc.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  Toledo. 
James  P.   Boomershine  '62  is  principal  at  West- 
brook  Elementary  School  in  Brookville. 
Edward  J.  Fine  '62  is  assistant  ptofessor  of  neurol- 
ogy  at    Rutgers   Medical    and    neurologist-in-chief 
at  John  F.   Kennedy  Hospital.   He  lives  in  West 
Orange.  N.J. 

Ralph  E.  Knight  '62,  '67,  is  president  of  Knight 
Enterprises  Inc..  solar  energy  specialists  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  and  his  wife,  Carol  Held  Knight  '67, 
Use  in  Milford. 

Glenn  A.  Long  '62,  MFA  '64,  PhD  '70,  is  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  Art  Centers  in 
Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

Donna  Moore  Ramsey  '62  is  program  coordinatoi 
of  the  metlical  assisting  and  medical  laboratory 
tecbnologv  department  at  Cuyahoga  Communilv 
College  in  Cleseland.  She  and  her  family  live  in 
Shaker  Heights. 

Terry  E.  Barthelmas  '63,  MEd  '71,  is  vice  presi- 
dent-business manager   for  the  Cincinnati  Tigers, 
ibe  new  Central  Hockey  League  franchise. 
Leonard  A.  Costa  Jr.  '63  is  corporate  counselor 
lor   Wheeling-Pittsburgh    Steel   Corp.    He  lives    in 

James  W.  Lane  '63  is  a  self-employed  certified 
public  accountant.  He  lives  in  Posvell  with  his 
family. 

Walter  Layton  '63  was  named  national  advertis- 
ing manager  for  the  KitchenAid  Division  of 
Hobart  Corp.  He  and  his  family  live  in  Troy. 
ludith  Levine  Willis  '63  is  editor  of  FDA  Drui; 
Bullelin,  svhich  reaches  more  than  one  million 
liealtli  professionals.  She  lives  with  her  daughter 
in  Arlington.  Va. 

David  E.  Blizzard  '64  ssas  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  engineering  and  research  and  develop- 
ment at  Central  States  Can  Co.  He  and  his  wife, 
Karen  Hansen  Blizzard  '64,  live  in  North  Canton. 
John  G.  Hehr  '64  is  chairman  of  the  geography 
department  at  the  Univeisity  of  Arkansas.  He  is 
also  state  climatologist  for  Arkansas  and  Arkansas 
-late  manager  for  the  News  Election  Service.  Hehr 
earned  his  PhD  at  Michigan  State. 
Myron  Kushner  '64  is  project  manager  in  the 
network  department  of  Ohio  Bell  Telephone.  He 
lives  in  Bay  Village, 

Ellen  Schlcmmer  Millman  '64  is  vice  president  of 
AmeriTrust  Co    She  lives  in  Cincinnati. 
Richard   P.   Reed  '64   svas  appointed   manager  of 
Central    National    Bank    of   Cleveland's   personnel 
department.  Reed  lises  in  Rocky  River- 


Robert  E.  Shaw,  MS  '64,  was  appointed  material 
controller  at  Huntington  Alloys  Inc.,  Huntington. 
W.Va. 

Carol  A.  Logan  Sheehan  '64  teaches  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  math  and  science.  She  lives  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Gary  Dee  Watts,  PhD  '64,  is  director  of  services  > 
to  affiliates  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Washington.  DC.  He  lives  in  Vienna.  Va. 
Charles  W.  Brown.  MEd  '65,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Plain  Local  School  in  Gahanna.  . 

David  E.  Cain  '65,  a  Columbus  City  councilman, 
is  opening  his  osvn  lasv  practice  after  leaving  the 
law  firm  of  Zonak.  Poulas  and  Cain. 
Roselyn  L.  Freedman,  MFA  '65,  is  associate  pro-  ^ 
lessor  and  director  of  forensics  at  the  University  'S: 
of  Charleston  in  West  Virginia. 
Charles  W.  Gordon  '65  is  president  and  owner  of 
Paul  L.  Gordon  Inc.  He  lives  in  Westlake. 
Ernest  Carl  Huge  "65  is  corporate  materials  man-  '^ 
ager    of    FMC    Corp.    in    Chicago.    He    lives    in 
Naperville.  III. 

Karen    A.    McCready    '65    received     the     1981 
Teacher    of    the    Year    Award    from    the    Ashland   ^, 
Soil  and   Water  Conservation  District  because  of 
her    outdoor     education    program     at     Porrysville 
Elementary.  She  resides  in  Ashland. 
James  McGaw  '65,  MA  '77,  is  placement  director    ^ 
at  Hocking  Technical  College  in  Nelsonville. 
Richard  Ragsdale  '65  is  supervisor  and  treasurer 
for  Republic  Health  Corp..  a  new  hospital  man- 
agement company  svhich  he  helped  form.  He  lives    ^^ 
in  Dallas.  "5 

Deborah  Warren  Shade  '65  was  promoted  to  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  .Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Program  in  Marion,  where  she  and  her  husband, 
James  C.  Shade  '65.  live.  ?" 

Florence  Kramer  Wit  '65  is  director  of  public 
relations  for  Mespo  Umbrella  Ltd.,  New  York 
City.   She  lives  in   Babylon.  N.Y. 

Kenneth  C.  Wolfert  '65  is  director  of  the  South-    4, 
west  Ohio  Sports  Medicine  Center,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Hamilton  Orthopedic-Clinic  Inc.    He  lives  in 
Oxford. 

J.  Mark  Woods  '65  is  senior  vice  president  and 
eastern  regional  manager  for  Anacomp  Micro- 
eiaphics.  He  and  his  wife.  Mary  Beth  Judd 
Woods  '64,  and  their  three  children  live  in  Wes- 
ton. Mass. 

Anthony  A.   Apotsos  '66  was   advanced   to  direc-     ^ 
tor  of  raw  materials  purchasing  for  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp,  He  lives  in  Fairview  Park. 
Michael    J.    Chambers    '66    is    vice    president    of 
planning    for    the    Retail     Footwear    Division    of      ^ 
SCOA  Industries  Inc.  in  Columbus. 
Ronald  V.  Fodor  '66  is  assistant  professor  of  geol- 
ogy at   North   Carolina   State   University.  He   re- 
sides in  Raleigh.  N.C.  r 
Robert  C.  Hawkins  '66,  MBA  '67,  is  a  business 
analyst  in  the  agriculture  products  department  of 
Dow  Chemical  USA.  He  Uses  in  MidlancI,  Mich. 
Sherry  Wilcoxen  Lowe  '66  is  first  supervisor  and 
instructor    in    the    Alliance    School    System's   Girl     ' 
Alternate    Program,  a    program  dealing   with   un- 
wed or  married  pregnant  girls  of  school  ago.  She 
has  been  teaching  for   16  years. 

Charles  D.  McCormick  '66  is  senior  vice  president      » 
of  exploration  for  Koch  Exploration,  a  subsidiary 
of  Koch  Industries.  Ho  lives  in  Wichita,  Kan. 
Angela  H.  Johnson  Peckenpaugh,  MA  '66,  is  di- 
rector of  an  adult  svriting  program  at  the  Univer-      < 
sity  of  Wisconsin  and  an  editor  of  Sackbut  Press  in 
Milsvaukee.  She  has  had  a  book  of  poems.  Discov- 
ering the  MandaU,  published  by  Lakes  &  Prairies 
Press  in  Chicago.  .v 

Sherry  Seibcr  '66  is  an  attorney-at-la\v.  She  lives 
in  Denver. 

Bobbie  E.  Simon  '66,  special  education  teacher  at 
Grant  Middle  School.  Portsmouth,  was  elected  to     ,^ 
the    board    o(  directors    of    the    Ohio    Easter    Seal 
.Society. 

R.  Paul  Slack  Jr.  '66  was  named  manager  of  sal- 
aiied  employee  relations  for  the  Home  Products 
Division  of  Rubbermaid  Inc.  He  lives  in  Wooster.  ' 
Robert  A.  Woolfitt  '66  was  named  chairman  of 
llie  diagnostic  radiology  department  at  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  School.  He  lives  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Ralph  W.  Arend  Jr.,  MA  '67,  PhD  '74,  acting  -^. 
dean  of  student  life  at  Gettysburg  College,  Pa., 
was  named  president-elect  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators.  ^ 

John  D.  Avant  '67  was  named  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Ralph  Johnson  Associates,  an  advertising      "* 
agency  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Romaine  B.  Bayless  '67  is  chief  resident  in  obstet- 
rics   and    gynecology    at    Cleveland    Metropolitan       ' 
General  Hospital.  She  lives  in  Parma. 
Joseph  C.  Kobos,  MS  '67,  PhD  '70,  is  director  of 
counseling    services    at    the    University    of    Texas 
Health   Sciences  Center  in  San  Antonio.  < 

Jaines  A.  Medved  '67,  MEd  '68,  PhD  '71,  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  Fowler-Vienna  Schools  in 
Cleveland. 

Michael  K.  Pratt  '67  is  cardiovascular  production 
manager  for  the  Sliiloy  Division  of  Pfizer.  He  lives       S 
in  Santa  Ana,  Calif, 

Michael  John  Prots  '67,  an  assistant  vice  president 
of  the  Ameritrust  Co.,  was  assigned  to  the  Lake 
Region    Commercial    Lending    Area.    He    and    his       ' 
wife  live  in  Cliesterland. 

Raymond  A.  Rainone  '67,  MEd  '69,  is  principal 
of  Sarasota  High  School.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
Mead  Rainone  '66,  live  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Deborah  C.  Rossi  '67  is  manager  of  business  re- 
search and  strategic  planning  for  the  Specialty 
Plastics  Division  of  Norton  Co.  She  lives  in  Akron. 
Jon  Slaybaugh  '67  joined  Namco  Controls  Divi- 
sion of  Acme-Cleveland  Corp.  in  Mentor  as  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

Frank  Spolrich  '67,  MEd  '69,  is  principal  of  Fair- 
mont West  High  School  in  Kettering,  where  he 
and  his  wife  reside. 
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Robert  B.  Beach  '68  is  director  of  marketing  for 

,  Koch  Engineering  Co.  Inc.,  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

VLarry  K.  Bowning  "68  was  named  senior  engineer 

in  the  works  engineering  department  of  Armco's 

Middlclown  Works.   Browning  resides  in  Middle- 

^Robert  T.  Bryden  '68  is  manager  of  cost  engineer- 
ing for  -Mr  Products  and  Chemicals  Inc.  nitrogen 
plants.  He  lives  in  Shimersville,  Pa. 
Gary  L.  Buck  '68,  MS  '70,  is  materials  manager 
,    for  Parker  Hannifin  Corp.'s  Parflex  operations  in 

^  Ravenna,  Buck  lesides  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  Mantua. 

Charles  G,  Byers  '68  was  named  vice  president 
and    general    manager    of    the    southern    regional 

■»  office  c  f  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates  Inc..  Chicago. 
Phillip  M.  Colbert  '68  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif., 
was  elected  to  Fellowship  in  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  a   5:i,000-member  national  medical 

i-.specially  society. 

Stephen  E.  Cooper  '68  is  city  editor  of  Spring- 
field's combined  reporting  system;  The  Sjiji,  Sun- 
day Nnvi-Sun  and  Springlield  Daily  News. 
Barbar.-.  C.  Good  '68,  MS  '75,  is  director  of  publi- 
cations for  Western  Psychiatric  Inslilulion.  She 
lives  in  Pittsburgh. 

Ross  D.  Better  '68  is  district  manager  for  the 
Southeast  Division  of  Valvoline  Oil  Co.  He  lives 

^  in  College  Park,  Ga. 

Lois  S.  Siecel  '68,  MA  '70,  directed,  edited  and 
produced  "Extreme  Close-Up,"  a  documentary 
about    young    adults    who    are    multi-handicapped 

^    but  share  a  common  handicap,  blindness.  She  lives 
in  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada. 
James  E.  YouDg  '68  was  appointed    law  director 
of   the    City   of   Cleveland    by   Mayor   George  V, 

■    Voinovich  ','>6. 

Dante  Badia  '69  was  named  section  manager  in 
the  civil  engineering  group  of  Firestone's  corpo- 
rate engineering  department.  He  lives  in  Clinton. 

fc  Richarcl  H.  Brown  '69  is  vice  jiresident-engineer- 
ing  for  United  Telephone  Systems  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  where  he  and  his  family  live, 
M.  Lynn  Culler  Darling  '69  was  voted  Teacher  of 
the  Year  by  her  fellow  teachers  in  Frederick- 
Charles  W.  Flagg  '69  is  a  self-employed  real 
estate  appraiser  for  Charles  W.  Flagg  &  Co.  He 
lives  in  Hudson. 

Lawrence   G.    Garzony  Jr.    '69    is   plant   manager 
for  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co,  He  lives  in  Bowling 
Green. 
Gregory  M.  Lichko  '69  was  named  a  partner  in 

i-  the  law  firm  of  Kohrman,  Jackson  &  Weiss  in 
Cleveland. 

Carroll  E.  Meadows,  MEd  '69,  is  superintendent 
of  schools  for  Champaign  County. 

^    Jeffrey    J.    O'Hara    '69    was    named    president    of 
Good    Earth    Restaurants,    consisting   of    Vi    fran- 
chise  units  in  California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
Minnesota.  He  lives  in  Longwood.  Fla. 
Rebecca  Planisek  '69  is  an  industrial  salesman  for 

"■  Trus  Joist  Corp.  in  Westerville.  She  lives  in 
Delaware.  Ohio. 

Nancy  Cugier  Robon  '62  is  coordinator  of  the 
Legal   Assisting  Technology  Program  at  the  Uni- 

^    versity  of  Toledo. 

Thomas  H.  Ryan  '69  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treaty  production  department  of  the  American 
Re-Insurance  Co.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Bloom- 

.    field,  N.J. 

Arthur  E.  Steinmetz  Jr.,  MA  '74,  is  a  teacher  for 

the    Cleveland    Board    of    Education.    He    lives    in 

Lakewood. 

James  A.  Treanor  '69  is  president  of  the  Nevada 

Association    of    School    Psychologists.    He    and    his 

wife.    Marilyn    J,    Parker    Treanor    '72,    live    in 

Boulder  City,  Nev. 

1970s 


■vn,   N.J  , 


R.  Jeffrey  Burling  "70,  MS  '74,  is  a  petroleum 
geologist  for  Texas  Resources  Inc.  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

James  A.  Cannon  '70  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  and  Education  for 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Can- 
non lives  in  Columbus. 

Terrence  F.  Conncll  Jr.  '70,  MA  '77,  is  a  prodtic- 
tion  photographer  at  WTAE-TV  in  Pittsburgh. 
Arthur  D.  Grant  '70  is  manager  of  the  accounting 
deparlmeni  for  I'niled  Parcel  Service.  He  lives  in 
Revnoldsburg 

Linda  Z.  Kauffraan  '70  passed   the  Water  Safety 
Instructors    course    and    is    an    instructor    at    the 
YM-YWCA  in  Lancaster,  where  she  lives. 
Michael   W,    Kulczycki   '70,   MEd   '72,   was   pro- 
moted to  .acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Campus 
Life,  Eastern  Michigan  L'niversity,  Ypsilanti. 
C.  Gregg  Ledford  '70  is  vice  president  of  Banc- 
Ohio  National  Bank  in  Columbus. 
Dennis  J,  Rusynyk  '70  is  plant  manager  of  Gen- 
eral  Ind..stries  in   Elyria. 

Michael  B.  Schott  '70  is  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Poland  Spring  Water,  Atneri- 
can  Landmark  Springs.  He  lives  in  Cincinnati. 
Victor  W.  Trebules  Jr.  '70  is  a  program  analyst 
on  the  staff  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  nuclear 
energy.  Department  of  Energy,  Washington,  D.C:. 


He  lis 


(ith  his  family  in  Gaithersburg,  Md. 


James  R,  Van  Etten  '70,  MBA  '71,  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  scheduling  and  inventory  control 
at  The  Timken  Co.'s  general  office  in  Canton. 
Noreen  R.  Wills  '70  is  vice  president  of  publir 
mformalion  for  the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute  ir 
Columbus. 

E.  Workman  Jr.  '70  has  opened  a  private 


offic 


in  Zai 


.ille. 


Michael  J.  Albright  '71  is  coordinator  of  instruc- 
tional development  at  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames.  He  is  also  editor  of  M,  dia  Managemenl 
journal,  a  quaitcrly  publication  of  the  .Association 
for  Educational  Conimuniralions  and  Technology-. 
Jonathan  Chasinan  '71  i>  a  icsearrh  supervisor  at 
SM.  His  wife.  Janice  Kowalak  Chasman  '71,  is  a 
marketing  research  consultant  for  General  Mills. 
They  live  in  Slioreview.  Minn. 
Cheryl  A.  Crow  '71  is  a  lifestyle  writer  for  Thr 
Timet   Recorder.   Zancsvillc. 

John  M.  Jevec  '71,  MS  '73,  was  promoted  to 
group  supervisor.  Corrosion  'Technology  Section. 
at  Babcotk  &  Wilcox  Co.'s  Alliance  Research 
Center.  He  lives  in  Doylestown. 
Dean  Maul  '71,  MEd  '75,  is  a  commercial  balloon 
pilot.  He  and  his  wife,  Sinelta  Eakin  Maul  '71, 
MEd  '75,  own  and  operate  Archimedes  Balloon 
Cu.    Ihcy  live  iii  Mansfield. 

James  T.  Novak  '71  was  appointed  director  of 
advertising  for  The  Kirby  Co.  He  and  his  family 
live  in  North  Ridgeville. 

William  T.  Prewitt  '71    is  senior  writer/editor  in 
the    Editorial    Data    Base    Publishing   Division    of 
Dow    Jones    &     Co.     Inc.'s    information    services 
branch.   He   lives  in  Columbus. 
Robert  L.  Schauer,  MA  '71,  joined  The  Hanna 
Mining  Co.   in   Cleveland    as  public   relations   di- 
rector. He  lives  with  bis  family  in  Slrongsville. 
Sharron  R.  Stevens  '71  is  Title  I  reading  teacher 
for  Kearsley  Schools  in  Bucyrus. 
Douglas  A,  Tamer  '71  joined  First  National  Bank 
ff  Toledo  as  manager  of  the  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing systems  department.  He  and  his  family  live 

Bruce  E.  Vaffe  '71  is  a  medical  representative  for 
C.  B.  Fleet  Co.  Inc.  He  lives  in  Potom.w,  Md. 
Frank  A.  Brancato  '72  is  staff  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  of  administration  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Service  Corp.  He  and  his  family 
live   in   Rcynoldsburg. 

Gary  L.  Fogle,  MS  '72,  was  promoted  to  senior 
project  engineer  for  ITT  Abrasive  Products  Co. 
He  lives  in  Tiffin, 

Melanie  Googash  '72  is  a  systems  engineer  for 
IBM.  Her  husband,  Slevcn  Googash  '70,  is  an 
English  teacher  in  Kettering.  They  live  in  West 
Carrollton. 

Gary  L.  Graham  '72,  MEd  '73,  is  the  elementary 
principal-curriculum  coordinator  for  York  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Malta  Elementary  Schools. 
Robert  D.  Long  '72  is  news  and  public  affairs 
coordinator  at  WKSU-FM  89.7.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily live  in  Akron. 

Paul  A.  Mastriacovo  '72  of  Canton  is  Stark 
County  public   defender. 

Wayne  P.  McClish  '72  was  promoted  to  business 
analyst  at  Armco  Financial  Services  Group.  He 
lives  in  Middlelown. 

Virginia  McEvilley  '72  is  associated  with  Maha- 
reeshi  University  and  is  teaching  in  India. 
Richard  A,  Pentella  '72  is  production  line  man- 
ager for  Ivac  Corp.  He  lives  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Marianne  J.  Pryor  '72  is  now  with  ABC  Radio 
News  in  New  York  after  working  four  and  a  half 
years  with  Associated  Press.  She  lives  in  New 
York  City. 

Michael  W.  Quinn  '72  has  joined  National  Bank 
of  North  America  as  banking  officer.  He  lives  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Melvin  A,  Reff  '72  has  a  dentistry  practice  in 
Rocksille,  Md.,  where  he  and  his  family  reside. 
James  P.  Rohr,  MEd  '72,  is  district  manager  in 
the  Cincinnati  area  for  the  David  S.  Meyers 
Agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

John  A.  Roush  '72  is  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  and  dean  of  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  Va. 

Frederick  F,  Snyder  '72  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Upper  Sandusky  School  System  since  1970. 
L,    Edward    Bobb    '73    is    treasurer    of    Petroleum 
Inc.,  a  Columbus-based  holding  company  in  Chil- 
licothe. 

Thomas  A.  Bryant. '73  is  inventory  control  super- 
visor   in    the    Electronic    Components   Division    of 
Panasonic   Co.    He  lives  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
Richard    S,    Curto    '73    joined    the    fixed-income 
department    of    Kemper    Financial    Services    Inc., 
Chicago,  as  manager  of  real  estate  investments. 
Andrew  J.   Dillddo  Jr.  '73   has  joined   the   Inter- 
feron    Production    Group     of    Collaborative     Re- 
search Inc.  in  Wallham,  M.ass. 
Joseph  W.  Focke  '73  is  coliost  of  PM  Magazine  at 
WTKR-TV.    He    makes    his    home    in    Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Susan  L.  Fox  '73  is  speech  and  language  clinician 
for  Jefferson  County  Schools.  She  lives  in  Fern 
C:reek. 

Christie  J.  Gay  '73  is  editor  of  a  weekly  tabloid 
for  employees  and  annual  reports  for  Nationsside 
Insurance  Co.  She  lives  in  Columbus. 
Gary  A.  Levine  '73  is  a  programmer  for  Wakefern 
Foods.  He  resides  in  Piscataway,  N.J. 
Eugene  D.  Mtlcusnich  '73  is  a  territory  manager 
with  Madden  Sales  Inc.  He  lives  in  Madison, 
Paul  Rachlln,  MA  '73,  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Rhodes  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  State  of 
Ohio  Board  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 
He  lives  in  Springfield. 
John  R.  Ryan  Jr.  '73  was  promoted  to  assistant 
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Your  Annual  Gift 

An  Investment  That 
Makes  A  Difference 

Alumni  gifts  to  Ohio  Univcisity  lielped  make 
the  1980-81  .Annual  Fund  Drive  our  best  ever. 
Your  .support  was  important  then,  but  it  is 
even  more  important  today. 

With  the  uncertain  funding  for  public 
higher  education,  alumni  giving  is  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  in  the  current  economic  picture. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  Ohio  University. 

Your  investment  in  Ohio  Unixersity  has  paid 
dividends  in  many  ways.  With  your  gifts,  the 
University  has  enhanced  the  quality  of  its 
academic  programs,  provided  scholarship 
assistance  to  worthy  students,  supported  faculty 
and  their  research  projects,  and  served  the  needs 
of  Ohio  and  the  nation. 

By  April  I,  more  than  7,500  alumni  and 
friends  had  in\cstcd  in  the  future  of  Ohio 
University  and  its  programs.  If  >ou  have  not 
yet  taken  the  time  to  send  your  gift  please 
consider  doing  so  now. 

Help  Ohio  University  maintain  its  margin  of 
academic  excellence. 


.i»"  i/|;,     The  Ohio  University  Fund,  Inc. 

ft  A  if'     Post  Office  Drawer  1169 
»i. -.-,"      Athens,  Ohio  45701 


Kenneth  H.  Wilson,  MS  '73,  and  his  wife,  Deb- 
orah J.  Smith  Wilson,  MS  '73,  received  their 
PhDs  in  psychology  from  Wright  State  Univer- 
sity He  is  in  private  practice;  she  works  with  the 
Monlgomery  County  juvenile  Court.  They  live  in 
Dayton. 

Sara  B.  Frease  '74  was  promoted  to  interior  de- 
sisncr  for  the  Wendale  facility  of  General  Electric 


in  Cine: 

Robert  L.  Gamble  '74  is  a  technical  engi: 
i'loclor  &  Gamble.  He  lives  in  Cincinnali 
Janet  E.  Baumgardner  Helm  '74  of  Tipp  City 
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Michael  J.  Hill  '74  was  promoted  to  supervising 
engineer  at  The  Timken  Co.'s  general  office  in 

Frank"sieven  Hubbard  '74.  '79,  MS  '81,  is  an 
,tssotiale  geologist  for  Getty  Oil  C:o,  Marsha  Koe- 
nig  Hubbard  '79,  MA  '81,  is  training/personnel 
director  lor  Ramada  Inn  Creenway  Plaza.  They 
live  in  Kaly.  Texas. 

Shannon  Keith  Kellcy,  MFA  '74,  sold  the  televi- 
sion and  pay  cable  rights  of  his  off-Broadway  play, 
•Big  Apple  Messenger,"  to  Lee  M.  Rich  '44x. 
piesideni  of  l.oiimar  Productions.  Kelley  lives  in 
Forest  Hills,  NY.  Rich  resides  in  Culver  City. 
Calif. 

Joo  Ok  Koo,  MS  '74,  was  named  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Northeastern  Illinois  Uiii- 
versilv.  Chicago. 

Mark  L.  Miller  '74  is  director  of  physical  therapy 
at  Si.    .Mary's  Hospital,  Sneator,   III. 
Kimberle  Moon  '74,  MA  '76,  a  lyric  coloratura 
soprano,  heads  the  theater  department  at  Chipola 
Junior  College  in  Fla. 

Charles  A.  Peal  '74  was  ordained  last  June  at  the 
East  Ohio  Conferi-nie   of   itie  Methodist  Church. 

He  and  his  faiuiK    ! -'   -i.idc  . 

.Stewart  Roll  '71  .,ney  with  Com- 

bustion Engine.  !!■  1  '  H  ^^ife.  Bonnie  I.. 
Rolfe  Roll  '74,  is  .  .  i  ui  •  I  ..  il.ading  .advisor  at 
West  Chesler  High  Si  liool   in   Pennsylvania. 
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People  continued 

James    L.   Smilh    '74   is  pastor  of  Oakland    Park 
Uniled   Mrlliodiil  Church  in  Columbus. 
IcHrcy  K.  Smith  '74  is  an  adminisiralivc-  sprciali^l 
(or    IBM    Corp.    He    and    his    wife,   Theresa    D. 
Triona  Smith  '74,  live  in  Kettering. 
Leslie  H.  Tiemeyer  '74  is  a  nurse  extern  at  Ket- 
tering  Medical  Center  in  Kettering. 
J.  Harlan  Dennis  '75  is  material  project  manager 
at  Hughes  Aircraft.  He  lives  in  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif. 

Patrick  T.  Gray  •7.'>,  MA  '81,  was  elected  to  the 
l.itking  Heights  School  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  lives  in  Alliance. 

Alden  J.  Iwahashi  '75  is  a  computer  programmer 
for  ADP.  He  resides  in    Icnafly.  N.J. 
(;eorge  R.  Kurtz,  PhD  '75,  is  administrative  assis- 
tant   for   curriculum    development    in    the    Shaker 
Heights  City  School  District. 

L.  Loring  Lovelt  '75  is  accoimt  executive  for 
Rollins  Telecasting.  He  lives  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Catherine  A.  Mauro  '75  is  a  senior  programmer/ 
analyst  for  Emhart  USM  Fasteners,  She  lives  in 
Derby,  Conn. 

John  W.  Windhauser,  PhD  '75,  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
James  R.  Babcock  '76  is  a  sales  manager  for  the 
CTS  Corp.  Sales  Office.  He  lives  in  Livermore, 
Calif. 

Calvin  L.  Busby  '76  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  knitting  department  at  WestPoint  Pepperell's 
l.umberton  Knilling,  Dyeing,  and  Finishing  Plant. 
He  and  his  family  live  in  Lumberlon,  N.C. 
Kenneth  L.  Cooke,  MBA  '76,  is  a  tax  manager 
for  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co..  an  international 
accounting  firm  in  Columbus.  Cooke  lives  in 
German  Village. 

Joseph  A.  Denunzio  '76  began  his  dentistry  prac- 
tice this  past  summer.  He  and  his  family  reside 
in  Conneaut. 

Lisa  Wessinger  Eliason  '76  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Western  Ohio  Youth  Center  as  the  certified  learn- 
ing dis.nbililies  instructor    She  lives  in  Piqua. 


Tie  One  On 
for  Old  OU! 


Next  time  you  put  on  a  tie 
for  an  evening  out,  an  alumni 
gathering  or  just  to  go  to  the 
office,  show  others  that  you 
graduated  from  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. These  handsome  green 
and  white  ties  are  woven  in 
England  and  made  of  15 
percent  silk  and  85  percent 
polyester.  The  Cutler  Hall 
cupola  and  the  intricately 
designed  Ohio  University  strip 
make  this  tie  a  unique  gift  for 
everyday  wear  or  to  sport  on 
special  occasions.  Because  of 
the  special  design,  a  limited 
supply  is  available.  Proceeds 
go  toward  the  Student  Alumni 
Board  Scholarship  Fund.  Ties 
cost  $15.25  each,  including 
postage  and  handline:. 

Send  to: 

Student  Alumni  Board 

Ohio  University  Alumni 


:  checks  payable  to  Student  Alumni  Board 
Quantity  Price 


Address 

Gity/State/Zip- 
Home  Telephon 
Office  Telephon. 


Carol  J.  Ford  '76  is  the  Morning  Drive  Person- 
ality for  WDMT-FM  in  Cleveland.  She  resides  in 
Cleveland  Heights. 

Lee  Michael  Grande  '76  is  travel  editor  and  ad- 
vertising representative  for  After  5  magazine,  an 
entertainment-oriented  magazine  located  in  Cleve- 
land. He  lives  in  Fairview  Park. 
Levi  Guase  '76,  former  pastor  of  Floral  Baptist 
Church.  Massieville,  is  attending  the  Dallas  The- 
ological Seminary. 

John  M.  Kerber  '76  is  a  project  engineer  for 
Owens  Corning  Fiberglass.  He  lives  in  Lancaster. 
Susan  J.  Kish  '76  is  a  sales  manager  for  Whitehall 
Laboratories.  She  lives  in  Ambler,  Pa. 
Christine  Drcscher  Paul  '76  is  a  speech  therapist 
for  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict and  is  continuing  her  graduate  studies  at 
San  Jose  State  University.  She  and  her  husband 
live  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

Janet  H.  Schmid  '76  is  a  senior  designer  at  Prcn- 
lice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
Linda  C.  Thum  '76  is  a  geologist  for  Chevron 
USA.  She  lives  In  Albany.  Calif. 
Judie  Sitnmonds  VVeller  '76  was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral accounting  manager  for  Farm  Bureau  Ser- 
vices, Lansing,  Mich. 

Frank  B.  Brooks,  MA  '77,  leaches  Spanish  at  Gar- 
field Senior  High  School  in  Woodbridge,  Va..  and 
is  a  lecturer  in  Spanish  at  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College.  He  lives  in  Woodbridge, 
Dennis  L.  Byler  '77  works  with  mentally  retarded 
adults  in  Athens  County.  He  and  his  family  reside 

John  T.  Flyon  Jr.  '77  is  a  management  analyst  for 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Joanne  G.  Gould  '77  received  her  master's  degree 
in  community  nutrition  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity. She  is  a  registered  dietitian  working  as  re- 
search nutritionist  in  the  cardiac  surgery  depart- 
ment at  Newark  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  and 
resides  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Andrew  Lerner  '77  is  a  recording  engineer  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Raymond  L.  Srhutznian  *77  joined  First  Investors 
Corp,  as  a  registered  representative  in  the  firm's 
Pittsburgh  Division  office.  He  lives  in  Grenshaw. 
Pa. 

Kim  Robert  Scovill  '77,  MA  '78,  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio.  He  is  a  marketing 
representative  with  Business  Telephone  Systems  in 
Columbus. 

Linda    Shetina    '77,    MSA    '80,    is    administrative 
assistant    to    the    general    manager   of    the    Kansas 
City  Comets  of  the  Major  Indoor  Soccer  League, 
Anne  E.  Swardson,  MA  '77,  works  for  A.  H,  Belo 
Corp.  She  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Robin  J.  Ardrey  *78  is  a  sales  manager  for  Stouf- 
fer's  Hotel  Division.  She  lives  in  Dayton. 
Bradley    A.    Blair    '78    opened    an    office    for    the 
practice  of  general  dentistry  in  Columbus. 
Catherine    Blank    '78    is    a    speech    pathologist    at 
Eastern    Oregon    Hospital    and    Training    Center. 
She   lives  in    Pendleton.    Ore. 

Margaret  Low  Ehman  '78  is  an  instructor  in  the 
nursing  department  of  Rio  Grande  College.  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  community  college, 
H.  Roger  Fulk  '78  is  instructor  of  secretarial 
lochnology  at  the  Western  Ohio  Branch  Campus 
of  Wrigiit  State  University  in  Dayton. 
Cathy  A.  Gorman  '78  teaches  special  education 
for  Cedar  Cliff  Local  Schools  in  Circleville.  She 
received  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  for 
1981-R2. 

Andrea  Uurcn  Heil  '78  is  a  researcher  for  £5- 
quirr  magazine  in  New  York,  N.Y..  where  she 
lives. 

Peter  E.  Koenig  '78  was  awarded  his  juris  doctor 
degree    from    Case    Western    Reserve    University, 
and   was   admitted    to   the   Ohio  Bar.   He   is   cur- 
rently a  law  clerk  in  Cincinnati. 
Victor  B.  Maddox  '78  works  in   the  law  firm  of 
Brown.  Todd  &  Heyburn  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
Susan  E.  Mann.  MA  '78,  is  an  English  teacher  at 
Teays  Valley  High  School   in  Circleville. 
F.  Joseph  McConnell  '78  played  the  comic  char- 
acter   Lord    Knee-Ban    in    the    production    'The 
Mikado"  at  the  Golden  Apple  Dinner  Theatre  in 
Florida.  He  also  served  as  properties  designer  and 
stage  manager. 

Sherryl  Oehmler  '78  was  named  to  an  account 
services  position  at  Zimmerman  &  Leonard  Inc. 
in  Columbus, 

Heidi  Knapp  Rinella  *78  was  promoted  to  copy 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald  in  Ft.  Myers,  Fla,, 
where  she  lives. 

Charles  A.  Vinoverski  '78  is  a  sales  representative 
for  The  Gillette  Co.  in  Columbus. 
Scon  R.  Austin  '79,  MBA  '81,  is  attending  George- 
town University  Law  School  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Bruce  Wayne  Baker  '79  is  a  geologist  with  Pennz- 
oil  Co.  His  wife,  Beth  Anne  Keller  Baker  '79,  is 
teaching  remedial  reading  to  Navaho  Indians, 
and  is  employed  by  New  Caney  School  System. 
They  live  in  Porter,  Texas. 

Jeffrey  A.  Ebcrts  '79  is  working  for  Rockwell 
International  as  a  test  engineer  on  the  space 
shuttle  Columbia  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
Florida. 

Stanley  J.  Figurski  '79  is  general  foreman  of 
finishing  for  the  Benwood  Plant  of  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp  He  and  his  wife  reside  in 
Mt.  Pleasant. 

John  J.  McLaughlin  '79  completed  his  third 
European  tour  with  the  Douglas  Dunn  and  Danc- 
ers Modern  Dance  Co.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City. 


James  A.  Mertes,  MBA  '79,  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  industrial  relations  for  the  Sidney 
firm  of  Dresser  Industries  Inc. 
Sandra  E.  Moon  '79  won  the  Corbett  Prize  in  a 
national  competition  at  the  Cincinnati  College- 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Jon  P.  Simpson  '79  is  associate  producer  for 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network  Inc.  (CBN)  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Richard  I.  Spaulding  '79  is  a  chemist  at  USS 
Chemicals  at  Haverhill.  He  lives  in  Wheelersburg. 

1980s 


affiliate  of  the  Chicago  Cubs.  He  resides  in  W. 
Des  Moines. 

Sam  M.  Deliberto  '80  is  admissions  counselor  for 
Hockin.^  Technical  College  in  Nelsonville. 
Deborah  L.  Dillhoff  '80  received  a  scholarship  to 
study  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Dayton,  in  a  National  Science  Foundation  Fast- 
Track  Late  Entry  program  for  women. 
Maria  J.  Duttera,  MEd  '80,  is  the  principal  of 
Kettering  Elementary  School.  She  lives  with  her 
family  in  Newark. 

Mark  Thomas  Geisier  '80  is  product  line  rational- 
ization coordinator  for  the  Linde  Division  of 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  He  lives  in  Timmonsville, 
S.C. 

Robert  H.  Huenefeld  '80,  cellist,  presented  a  re- 
cital in  August  at  Hughes  Hall  auditorium  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus,  where  he 
lives. 

Scot  L.  Kline  '80  is  a  staff  accountant  with  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Co.  of  Columbus. 
Jennifer  Leahr  '80  is  a  candidate   for   the   MBA 
degree    in    Atlanta    University's   Graduate    School 


Adir 


Glenn  R.  Marsh  II  '80  joined  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  WUAB-TV,  a  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co. 
station.  He  resides  in  Hudson. 
Andre  H.  Pozzuoli  '80  is  staff  accountant  and 
assistant  to  the  controller  for  the  Skylake  State 
Bank,  Miami  Beach.  He  lives  in  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla. 

.Jack  Randle  '80  is  regional  representative  for 
VSP  Corp.  He  and  his  wife,  Christy  Shetina 
Rardlc  '80,  live  in  German  Village  in  Columbus. 
Sandra  L.  Saydah,  MBA  '80,  is  a  systems  analyst 
for  Planning  Research  Corp.  She  lives  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Elaine  E.  Yakubisin  '80,  Cambridge  Performing 
.\rts  Center  managing  director,  directed  the  Cam- 
bridge Community  Arts  production  of  "Godspell." 
Anthony  V.  D'Angelo  '81  is  an  account  executive 
%vith  WTNH-TV  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he 
makes  his  home. 
Brian  K.  Howard  '81  manages  Hills  Department 


for  the  Glass  Container  Division  of  Anchor  Hock- 
ing Glass  Corp.  in  Lancaster. 

.lanet  Diane  Jackson  '81  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Englewood  Independent  in  Englewood. 
David  W.  Negus,  MA  '81,  is  a  field  representative 
for    the    American   Friends   Ser\'ice  Committee    in 
Mali.  He  is  based  in  Goundam,  Mali. 
Penny   Frohnapfel   Shane   '81    is  an    instructor  at 
Belmont    County    Joint    Vocational    School.    She 
and  her  family  reside  in  Martins  Ferry. 
Carol    Jane    Stebelton    '81    is    teaching    ceramics, 
crafts  and  general  art  at    Bloom-Carroll    High   in 
Canal  Winchester. 

William  E.  Willenbrlnk  '81  is  a  second  lieutenant, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Deaths 

Mayme  B.  Cable  '11   on  Oct.  21,   1981.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Englewood,  Colo. 
Clara   B.   Swarlz  Ramsey  '15  on  Oct.   27,   1981. 
She  lived  in  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Glenn  M.  Degroft  '16  on  Feb.  14  of  heart  failure 
in  his  home  in  Chardon.  He  was  a  farmer,  worked 
at  General  Electric  Co.  during  World  War  11, 
and  worked  at  Carlson's  Hardware  Store  of  Char- 
don for  30  years  before  retiring  in  1973.  He  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Tau  fraternity.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elsie  B.  Degroft  '16,  a 
daughter,  three  granddaughters,  six  great-grand- 
children and  two  brothers. 

Esther  L.  Chase  '17  on  Nov.  19,  1981.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Irving,  Texas. 

Merle  Elizabeth  Danford  '17,  MA  '39,  on  Dec.  8, 
1981,  after  a  long  illness.  She  was  a  resident  of 
Kettering   and  a  former   teacher. 
Earl  McGec  Taylor  '17  on  Jan.  9  at  the  Velian 
Home  in  Sandusky.  He  was  a  teacher  and  princi- 
pal in  southern  Ohio,  and  a  World  War  1  veteran. 
Surviving  is  a  brother,  Gleason  W.  Taylor  '33. 
Leo  L.  Taylor  '17  on  Jan.  28  in  Racine.  A;  the 
time   of   his   retirement    he   was   supervisor  of   the 
cost  department  of  American  Motors.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  two  sisters,  six  grandchildren 
and  five  great-grandchildren. 
Mary  I.  Zahller  '19,  '20,  on  Jan.   10  at  Hardin 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Kenton.  She  taught  at  Belle 
Center    School    from     1946    to     1965    before    she 
retired.  A  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  soror- 
ity, she  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters,  eight  ■ 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 
Cecil  G.  Finnicum  '20  on  Dec.  10,   1981.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Lafayette. 

Margaret  Edna  George  '22  on  Jan.  1 3  in  Jackson. 
Phyliss  P.  Liddy  '23  on  Feb.  17  at  her  home  in 
Binghamton,  N.V.,  following  an  extended  illness. 
She  taught  in  the  Scioto  Valley  Local  School  Dis- 
trict and  various  other  Ohio  and  New  York 
schools  before  retiring  in  1968.  She  received  a 
master's  degree  from  Syracuse  University  in  New 
York.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  two  grandchil- 
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Mildred  Staser  LiDcbaugh  '24  on  Feb.  13  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Aultman  Hospital  in  Canton,  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  a  daughter  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Rex  W.  Snavely  '24  on  Oct.  10,  1981.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Canton. 

Corrinc  Pninty  Winkfield  '25  on  Jan.  19  in  Kim- 
ball. W.  Va.  She  was  a  former  teacher  in  the 
McDowell  County  School  System  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, including  Anawalt  and  Keystonc-Eckman 
Elementary  Schools, 

Mercedes  S.  French  '26  on  Sept.  21,  1981.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Homeworth. 
Ray  Cuttle  DoDoells  '27  on  Dec.  8,  1981,  in 
Riverside  Methodist  Hospital,  Columbus,  after  a 
brief  illness,  Donnells  had  been  a  deputy  Ross 
County  auditor  and  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Ohio  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment. He  was  a  World  War  I  veteran,  a  60.year 
Mason  and  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Thela  as  well 
as  numerous  organizations.  He  is  survived  by 
three  daughters,  two  sons,  including  Joseph  W. 
Donnells  '53,  17  grandchildren,  16  great-crand- 
children  and   a  sister. 

Carlos  D.  Paisley  '27  on  Dec.  30,  1981,  in  Audn- 
ban,  N.J.  Paisley  taught  and  coached  at  Glouces- 
ter High  Sciiool  for  35  years.  He  helped  found  the 
athletic  programs  at  the  school  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Tri-County  Conference.  His 
first  football  team  went  undefeated  and  unscored 
upon  through  nine  regular-season  games.  He  re- 
tired in  1955  with  a  90-123-17  record.  His  basket- 
ball teams  won  441  of  784  games,  nine  conference 
championships  and  two  South  Jersey  group  titles. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four  children,  three 
brothers,  three  sisters  and  eight  grandchildren, 
Velma  P.  Reynolds  '28,  '57  on  Dec.  II,  1981.  She 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Mason  Schools.  She  lived  in 
Middleport. 

Margaret  A.  Kilty  Wittenbeck  '28  on  Dec.  25. 
1981.  at  Green  Memorial  Hospital,  Xenia.  She 
taught  school  for  eight  years  in  Lake  Township 
Schools  in  Lucas  County  near  Toledo.  Surviving 
are  her  husband  and  two  sisters,  including  Doro- 
thy P.  Hilly  '37. 

Helen  M.  Zahour  '28  on  Dec.  19,  1981.  Slie  lived 
in  Cleveland  Heights  and  is  survived  by  hoi 
husband.  Ralph  J.  Zahour  '29. 
Jennie  Feist  '30  on  Nov.  12.  1981.  in  Monroe. 
Earl  E.  Pfieger  '31  on  Jan,  9  after  an  extended 
illness  in  Minford.  He  operated  Pfieger  Insurance 
Agency  from  1940  to  1972  and  had  taught  school 
in  Gallipolis,  New  Boston.  Westerville  and  Min- 
ford. He  received  his  master's  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University.  In  1931  he  was  chosen  first 
baseman  on  the  State  All-Conference  team.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Louella  D.  Pfieger  '34,  a  son, 
a  daughter,  a  brother  and  three  grandchildren. 
Rex  L.  Burke  '32,  MEd  '54,  on  Oct.  21,  1981,  in 
Defiance.  He  was  a  teacher  at  Defiance  High 
School. 

Mildred  M.  Schatiseil  G'Dell  '32  on  Nov,  25, 
1981,  after  an  extended  illness.  She  taught  at 
Waverly  High  School  in  Waverly,  where  she  lived. 
F.  Nelson  Underwood  '32  on  Nov.  20,  1981.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Ewa  Beach,  Hawaii. 
Adrieone  M.  Hofmao  '35  on  Dec.  11,  1981,  at  her 
home  in  Sarasota.  Fla.  She  was  a  concert  violinist 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  before 
her  retirement  and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Music,  Cincinnati.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota  Opera 
Society  and  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Society.  Surviving 
are  a  sister,  a  niece  and  three  nephews. 
John  Henry  Green  '36  on  Dec.  28,  1981.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Granville. 

Mary  E.  Moore  Covington  '37  on  Dec.  23,  1981, 
at  South  Side  Hospital  in  Youngstown.  A  former 
Midvale  High  School  teacher,  she  was  a  member 
of  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  and  a  volunteer  for  the 
Youngstown  Hospital  Association  and  Easter  Seal 
campaigns.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Clar- 
ence A.  Covington  Jr.  '38,  two  daughters,  two 
sons  and  five  grandchildren. 

Vivian  E.  Duncan  '38  on  Dec.  28,  1981,  at  Hos- 
pitality Home  in  Xenia,  She  taught  home  eco- 
nomics in  Rutland  and  McArthur  and  was  a  sys- 
tems analyst  at  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Frances  R.  Baker  '42, 
and  two  nephews,  including  Brent  T.  Baker  '73. 
Clara  J.  Westlakc  '38,  "58  on  Jan.  8,  She  was  a 
resident  of  Marysville. 

George  Rhody  Campbell  '39  in  January.  He  was 
a  teacher  and  principal  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  for  30 
years  and  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Beta 
Chapter.  He  is  survived  by  liis  wife,  Harriet  A. 
Waggoner  Campbell  '42. 

Anna  Irene  Fleming  Edwards  "41  on  July  25  at 
Riverside  Hospital  in  Columbus  of  leukemia.  Mrs. 
Edwards  was  a  retired  Wooster  area  school 
teacher  and  worked  as  a  real  estate  salesperson. 
She  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  serving  in 
the  WAVES.  Survivors  include  her  husband,  a 
daughter,  Jane  Ann  Edwards  Martello  '76,  and  a 
son,  Carl  E.  Edwards  '74. 

Jeanne  H.  Corbin  '42,  '43  on  Oct.  14,  1981,  in 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  while  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  She  was  killed  in  a  bus  accident. 
Caroline  M.  Rost  '42  on  Feb.  25  in  her  home  in 
Lynchburg.  She  taught  in  the  Elyria  district  for 
42  years.  She  was  principal  of  Gates  School  from 
1961  until  her  retirement  in  1968.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  and  Elyria  Education  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Elyria  Principals  Association.  She 
is  survived  by  a  sister. 


Marguerite    Miller    McMuIlen    '43    on    Oct.    29 

1981.  A  veteran  reporter  for  the  Mansfield  Neiv's 
Journal,  she  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women  s  Association  in  1965  and  won  many  prizes 
for  features  and  other  stories.  Major  stories  she 
covered  included  a  riot  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
in  the  early  1950's  and  the  1946  marriage  of 
Humphrey  Bogart  to  Lauren  Bacall  at  Malabar 
Farm.  She  wa^  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi 
sorority.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  grandson. 

Otis  Roy  Kiracofe,  MA  *45,  on  Dec.  24,  1981,  in 
Norlhside  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Frederick- 
town,  He  served  Amity  and  Frcdericktown  schools 
as  teacher,  coach,  guidance  counselor  and  school 
administrator.  He  coached  basketball  and  track  in 
Belpre  for  19  years  and  his  teams  won  the  district 
track  tournament  for  13  of  those  years.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Majel  E.  Kiracofe 
'27,  in  April,  He  is  sui-vived  by  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  two  granddaughters,  two  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

Jack  E.  Goodman  '50  on  Oct.  26,  1981.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Annandale.  Va, 

William    R.    Mnich    '50  on   Dec.    25,    1981,   of  a 
t  attack  at  St.  Anthony  Hospital  in  Columbu' 


He 


the 


of 


the 


Southern  Hotel  and  the  Southern  Theatn 
time  of  his  death.  Mnich  founded  WMNI  radio 
station  in  1957  and  WRMZ  followed.  He  served 
on  the  President's  Council  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Management  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Columbus 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Civitan  and  other 
organizations.  While  at  Ohio  University  he  man- 
aged the  campus  radio  station,  now  WOUB,  and 
was  manager  of  the  country's  first  educational 
FM  station.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  and 
founder  of  the  Rickenbacker  Americanism  Award, 
which  he  presented  to  President  Richard  Nixon 
at  a  White  House  ceremony  in  1973.  Mnich  was 
honored  by  Ohio  University  with  the  Alumni 
-Association's  Certificate  of  Merit.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  five  children, 
Richard  N.  Spademan  '51  on  Dec.  11,  1981.  at 
his  home  in  Avon  Lake.  He  was  a  principal  at 
Havens  &  Emerson  Consulting  Engineers,  a  na- 
tionally known  firm  with  principal  offices  in 
Cleveland  and  New  York  City.  At  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, he  was  president  of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  and  was  active  in  community  affairs  in 
Avon  Lake.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons, 
his  parents,  a  brother,  Charles  F.  Spademan  '50. 
and  a  sister.  Sally  Spademan  Eyier  '52. 
Joseph  A.  Becker  '55  on  Dec.  17,  1981,  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  an  attorney-al-law  and  worked  for 
Denner  &  Benjoya  in  Boston. 
Dorothy  Beech  '62  on  Feb.  19  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  She  was  a  special  education  teacher 
at  Mclntire  School  in  Zanesville,  and  a  member  of 
the  Nitional  Education  Association,  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  Counsel  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Ronald  W.  Beech  '61,  two  sons,  a  daughter,  a 
brother  and  two  sisters. 

Kenneth  J.  Yakus  '68  on  Feb,  17  in  Dover.  He 
was  a  technical  recruiter  for  Sanford  Rose  Asso- 
ciation of  Canton.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
U.S,  Army  and  served  in  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  Surviving  are  an  aunt 
and   three  brothers. 

Doris  Ann  Vickers  '73,  MA  '81,  on  September  20, 
1981.  She  was  an  economic  service  worker  for  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  and  part- 
time  physical  education  instructor  for  West  Vir- 
ginia Northern  Community  College  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  four  sisters 
and  two  brothers. 

Joseph  Paul  Callan  '81  on  March  4  in  a  car 
accident  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  former  Ohio 
University  football  star  holds  the  University's 
record  for  the  most  career  interceptions.  Callan 
led  the  nation  with  nine  interceptions  in  1979  as 
?  senior  and  is  second  in  career  interceptions  in 
the  Mid-American  Conference  with  18.  In  1979 
Callan  was  first  team  AU-MAC  and  honorable 
mention  AIl-American.  Callan  was  working  in 
Memphis  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  memory  of  alumni 
through  a  check  made  payable  to  The  Ohio 
University  Fund  Inc.  and  sent  to  P.O.  Drawer 
869.  Athens,  Ohio  45701-0869, 


Faculty  and  Staff 


Christopher  C.  Lane,  Emeritus  '69,  Hon.  '78,  and 
wife.  Chariotle  L.  Lane,  Hon.  '78,  on  March  3  in 
a  car  accident  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
Lane  was  a  founder  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Summer 
Theater  and  director  of  more  than  100  produc- 
tions. Both  received  Ohio  University  Honorary 
Alumni  Awards  in  1978,  and  retired  from  the 
Monomoy  Theater  in  Chatham.  Mass.,  in  1980, 
Catherine  B.  Semans,  Emerita  '74,  on  Feb.  26 
after  an  extended  illness.  She  retired  as  a  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Ohio  University  in  1974. 
She  served  as  assistant  chairman  of  the  Psychol- 
ogy Department  from  1967  to  1972.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  L^niversity  and  was  for- 
merly employed  as  a  psychologist  at  the  Athens 
State  Hospital.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and    two  grandchildren. 
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Shorts 

100%  double  knit  stretch  nvlon  gym  sliorts  with  OHIO 
UNI\-ERSITY  on  left  leg.  Available  in  Kelly  green 
with  white  imprint  or  navy  with  white  imprint.  Sizes: 
XS  (24-26),  S  (28-30),  M  (32-34),  L  (35-38),  XL 
(40-42).  Price:   $7.95 

Hats 

Made  of  polyester  and  nylon  mesh.  Adjustable  to  (it  six 
sizes.  Available  in  Kelly  green  with  white  imprint.  Two 
styles.  Price:  $5.95 

Men's  White  Golf  Shirt 

Cotton-polyester  Lacoste  knit.  Ohio  University  Paw 
Print  embroidered  over  left  breast  pocket  in  Kelly  green. 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL.  Price:  $15.95 

Women's  While  Polo  Shirt 

Cotton-polyester  knit  polo  shirt  with  Ohio  University 
Paw  Print  embroidered  on  left  breast  pocket  in  Kelly 
green.  Sizes:  S,  M,  L.  Price:  $15.95 

Basic  T-Shirt 

50%  polyester-50%  cotton,  block  OHIO  UNIVER- 
SITY across  chest.  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL.  Available  in 
Kelly  green,  grey  and  navj'.  Price:   $5.50 

Send 


ITEM 

QUANTfTY 

SIZE 

COLOR 

PRICE 

Shorts 

Kdly'  n"» 

Hals 

S,yk  A  .  S„l,  B 

Men's  Golf  Shirt 

Women's  Polo  Shirt 

Basic  T-Shirt 

c.rcl.  one 
Kdlv.  N«vy.  Gicy 

Oh.o 

ResidenL 

Add  5%  Tax 

SUBTOTAL 

POSTAGE 

TOTAL 

Postage  Charges 

$2.00  First  hem 

$1.50  per  item  thereafter 

— 



Make  checks  payable  to:    LOGAN'S  BOOK  STORE 
NAME CLASS  YEAR 


Items  for  "Of  Interest  to  Alumni"  and  requests 
for  further  information  on  alumni  events  and 
programs  should  be  sent  to  Barry  Adams,  director 
of  alumni  relations,  at  the  above  address. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Editorial 


c,\ceping  Qi^^^^ 


Thirteen  years  ago,  U.S.  Congressman  Don- 
ald J.  Pease  '53,  MA  '55,  then  a  state  legislator, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Alumni  Journal  entitled, 
"Supporters  of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio:  Come 
Out,  Come  Out,  Wherever  You  Are." 

The  need  then,  as  severe  as  it  was,  does  not 
compare  with  the  urgency  now. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  overstate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  twin  financial  crises  facing  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  its  students  and  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  Ohio. 

At  the  state  level,  Ohio's  projected  $1  billion 
to  $1.5  billion  deficit,  unrcsoK'ed  or  resolved  only 
by  cuts,  will  have  a  destructive  impact  on  all  of 
education  —  elementary,  secondary,  higher  — 
from  which  it  may  not  recover.  This  in  a  state 
which  is  already  among  the  lowest  of  the  low 
in  support  of  public  higher  education. 

At  die  federal  level,  the  White  House  pro- 
poses far  fewer  dollars  —  less  than  half  as  much 
as  now  —  for  student  financial  aid  in  1983-84  and 
succeeding  years.  Ohio  Uni\ersity  students  alone 
would  lose  more  than  $6  million  in  grants  and 
loans.  Graduate  and  professional  students  would 


be  cut  out  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. Students,  programs,  and  quality  at  your  uni- 
versity would  suffer  a  grievous  setback.  Multiplied 
across  state  and  nation,  not  only  education,  but 
economic  recovery  and  national  security  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  you  believe  as  we  do  that  those 
things  depend  on  a  trained  and  educated  populace. 

What  can  you  do  about  it? 

You  can  do  something  Don  Pease  was  urging 
those  many  years  ago  and  still  urges  today: 

WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN! 

It  can  help.  It  really  can. 

Legislators  welcome  letters  from  their  con- 
stituents, but  they  rarely  hear  from  people  con- 
cerned about  higher  education. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Pease,  who  represents 
Ohio's  13th  Congressional  district,  referred  to  the 
"sleeping  giant"  of  higher  education.  With  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  faculty  members  and  students,  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  alumni,  it  could  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  legislation  and  legislators  for 
the  good  of  higher  education. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  that  sleeping  giant 
to  use  his  power,  the  time  is  now. 


Moving? 


Fill  us  in  by  giving  us  your  new  address 
below  and  sending  it  with  the  adjacent  label 
to  Alumni  Records,  Lindley  Hall  292,  Athens 
45701. 
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university 

Athens,  Ohio  45701  ® 
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